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For the Companion. 


“THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR 
TOWN.” 
By Ledgeside. 

Only the famous man in our town was a boy, 
and his name was Bildad Works. Now Bildad, 
like his illustrious predecessor, 

‘‘Was wondrous wise. 
He jumped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes. 
And when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush, 
And scratched them in again.” 

The way in which Bildad performed this feat 
is the subject of my story. 

Back of Mr. Crawford’s country seat was one 
of the most perfect ponds ever dropped down 
amid greenlawns. Soft, sheeny banks stretched 
away from the dimpling waters up into the gar- 
den, the park, the cranberry meadow, and the 
bay, in which floated during the summer time 
such a wealth of fragrant pond lilies. 

The extremest edge of the pond bordered upon 
Moses Works’ land, and Moses Works thought 
more of this “‘water privilege” than he did of 
owning all the rest of his poor little five-acre 
farm, because Bildad took to the water like a 
duck, and kept the family table supplied with 
the best pickerel and perch that the pond af- 
forded. 

“Whatever laws regelates the land,’’ Moses 
Works liked to say, “there’s none to regelate the 
water; and if a four-pound pickerel comes down 
into my part of the pond that has been fed up at 
Crawford’s, I, for one, can’t see how Crawford’s 
agoing to prevent Bil’s catching it. Go into it 
hearty, boy, and catch all the fish you can.” 

Nothing Bildad liked better. He ‘went into it 
hearty” almost every day of his life. In short, 
he was an amphibious animal, living almost as 
much on the water as on the land, and learning 
to do the same amount of mischief there that 
most boys learn on shore; boys who are mis- 
chievous, I mean; I would not on any account 
have a reader ef the Youth’s Companion suppose 
lintend the compliment for him. 

Bildad went ‘‘to sea” in something “‘not much 
stronger than a bowl,”’ at least it did not look so. 
It was a raft which he had built with his own two 
hands. This raft was about four feet broad and 
six feet long, with a raised plank only on one 
side, I believe. It had also a tall pole for a mast, 
which he ornamented wth a flag, a real flag, 
made by Thusa, his sister, out of some old red 
flannel shirts of their father, and a sheet which 
Thusa stole from Mr. Crawford’s bleaching- 
ground. One other accompaniment of the raft 
was to Bildad its crowning glory. He had man- 
aged a kind of thing which he called a sail, and 
with which, when the wind blew fresh, he could 
make headway that made his eyes snap with ex- 
citement. 

When Mr. Crawford first went to live upon his 
place he was disposed to insist that this strange 
looking craft should keep upon its home waters, 
particularly as it frequently happened that 
something valuable was missed when the raft 
Was seen near the banks that ascended so easily 
into his garden; but he soon found neither his 
requests nor his commands were heeded. 

“The water is mine as well as yourn,” Mr. 
Works always said, “and if ye can find any way 
of measuring it, and saying to the drops, ‘so 
many of you are Crawford’s and so many of you 
are Works’, well, then I’ll give in, and Bil, he 
Shall stay at home. But till ye can, he shall go 
and come when and where he likes, and you may 
help yourself.” 

Rather unsatisfactory you see this was, and 
Bildad followed up his advantages without the 
least hesitation. 7 

“T must tame this young pirate,” said Mr. 
Crawford, “if not by force, why, then by kind- 
ness. So he watched for every opportunity to 
Say a pleasant word to Bildad, to toss a big red 
apple or a golden orange, a bunch of raisins or 
& paper of candy to the young outlaw upon 





for him; gave him good tackle, and paid him 
prices which would have tempted more ava- 
ricious anglers, for he, though reckless, was 
not a hard or an ungenerous boy. He was 
rough, rude and ignorant; never had been 
taught; would not, for good, round pay have 
gone to school, not even when the pond was 
frozen in winter; and as for Sunday or Sunday 
school, he often did not know when the one 
came, and would as soon have thought of going 
to the moon as of putting his round red face in- 
side Of the other. 

You will wonder why I said Bildad was won- 
drous wise. Let me tell you. When he got an 
idea into his head it took root, grew there, and 
bore fruit quite abundantly, considering the soil 
into which it fell. : 

If- Mr. Crawford had insisted upon his rights, 
Bildad’s fate would have been sealed. He would 
soon have become a hardened, wicked boy, and 
would, no doubt, have grown to be a hardened, 
wicked man; but the candy, apples, nuts, oranges, 
the book with the gay pictures for Thusa, and 
the flowers to tie on to the top of the flag, and 
the fish, and the monev, and the kind word more 
than all, made him full of eyes and ears. These 
two did the work of twenty, sometimes, in the 
amount and accuracy of information which they 
conveyed to his empty brain. 

But the crowning glory in the wise course pur- 
sued by Mr. Crawford was to come by means of 
the handsome sail boat which had been bought, 
rand which lay, day after day, moored to that 
gentleman’s wharf. 

Many hours when no one could see him Bil- 
dad spent under its white sides. To row up near 
enough to touch it, to spell out F-a-i-r-y Q-u-e-e-n 
over and over again, to put his black hands on 
the railing that surrounded it and swing himself 
half way over its side,—all this had a fascination 
for him. It almost seemed to him as if his raft 
would have made her way to this boat without 
his paddling. 

The happiest and the proudest time of his life 
had been when, in one pleasant twilight, Mr. 
Crawford had brought this boat, flying like an 
arrow over the waves, skilfully to the side of 
Bildad’s raft, had taken him on board, and, for 
one whole blessed hour, had let him sit right un- 
der the sail and ‘‘go it like blazes!’’ Bildad had 
said, when he was telling the story to Thusa, that 
night. Ifthe Fairy Queen had been a live queen, 
and could have loaded this boy with gold and 
precious gems, I doubt whether she would have 
been one-half as much of an idol as she was after 
this sail. Bildad really loved her—leved her 
with a human love, tenderer, indeed, than he felt 
for any living being, even his sister. 

To sail this boat with Thusa for his com- 





the raft. Then he began to hire Bildad to fish 


panion became his onegreat wish. Thethought 








“THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR TOWN.” 


came to him when he first opened his eyes in the 
morning, and hardly left him until he shut them 
again at night. Almost everything else lost its 
pleasure for him, and any work or play that led 
him out of sight of this pretty boat was an an- 
noyance, and made him cross. 

This was the bramble bush into which, wise 
as Bildad had in some respects become through 
Mr. Crawford’s kindness, he was now to run, 
and scratch out both his eyes.” 

“Thusa! Isay, you, Thusa!’”’ 

It was Bildad standing over Thusa, who was 
fast asleep in her bed, shaking her violently and 
calling. 

“Let me alone!” said Thusa, turning over, and 
not opening her eyes. 

“T sha’n’t! Wake up! 
the boat all ready. 
a jiffy!” 

“I’m sleepy,” said Thusa, sitting up in the 
bed and rubbing her eyes. 

“Come ahead! Don’t stop to dress much, and 
don’t you make any noise! I’llrun the raft close 
in shore, and you can wade out to her.” 

“What for?” 

“You justdoas you are told! Will youcome?” 

The answer was a leap of hot, bare fect on the 
floor, and Bildad stole softly, for fear of waking 
his father, out of the house again, back to his 
raft, which, with a certain rough gallantry, a 
part of his nature, he pushed in as near the land 
as he could, waited impatiently until he saw 
Thusa coming; then he snapped at her for a 
welcome,— 

“Why didn’t you hurry? I wouldn’t have 
called you if I had thought you would be forever 
getting ready!’ 

“T aint forever!’ said Thuza, with a snap very 
like his own, paddling into the water, which was 
up above her knees, and making her way toward 
him. “There, now,” she said, seating herself, 
“Ym ready; why don’t you start?” 

I wish you could have seen Thusa then. She 
had dressed so hastily that her gown was hooked 
back side front. Her apron hung down for a 
trail, and her yellow flannel skirt was close about 
her bare, wet feet, as if it was designed for pan- 
talets. Her great shock of black hair stood up 
all over her head, and her mouth and eyes were 
as wide open as they could well be. 

“Now look out,” said Bildad, as he took up his 
oars, “for I am going to put her through in less 
than no time!” 

The raft shot up the lake through the quiver- 
ing moonbeams,—a little girl and boy on the 
top of the waves, and two others reflected 
just beneath, looking marvellously like them. 
Straight up to the Fairy Queen the raft went. 

“Now catch hold of that rope and jump 
aboard of her!” 


Wake up! I’ve got 
Come, hurry! we’ll be off in 





Thusa unhesitatingly obeyed. She would have 
tried to go where Bildad bade her, if it was to 
find a pickerel he had dropped at the bottom of 
the lake. 

In a short time the Fairy Queen, with her sail 
set, was gliding over the smooth lake, her two pas- 
sengers about the happiest children upon whom 
the great, full-orbed moon shone that night. 
Beautiful brample bush! with no feeling about 
Bildad’s eyes yet, as if it could scratch or tear 
them. 

But just avove the south-western horizon there 
had been all the time a huge dark cloud. Up, 
up it came! In half an hour it was over Mr. 
Crawford’s house, over the edge of the old trees 
growing close by, over—yes, it was that that 
first attracted Bildad’s notice—one edge of it 
was over the moon! 

The boy—like all who love the water—was 
weather-wise. He knew that cloud meant mis- 
chief. The thorn in the bush just touched his 
eyelids, but he shut them resolutely, and would 
not let the pain serve him for a warning. Mr. 
Crawford so seldom with all his family was away 
from home over night, and the Fairy Queen was, 
—why it was just heaven to be on board her 
Never mind the cloud! the boat was almost 
across the lake. Then he would turn her on 
her course back. 

“Jolly!” why, that word? Yet Bildad kept 
using it to himself all the time, but it so mildly 
expressed his perfect happiness it was only bet- 
ter than no word at all. 

“Bil, see here!’ 

A little kand was put right before Bildad’s 
eyes, with a great flat drop of rain on it, and at 
the same instant the cloud dashed over the moon. 
The wind had increased gradually, and now it 
blewagale. It had become dark, and there came 
athunder clap from the threatening sky. Bildad 
felt his danger, and expected every moment to 
be capsized. Trembling and excited, he was: 
generous enough to think of his sister. . 

“T say, Thusa!’’—then a dead pause—the 
thorns were beginning to be felt now—“I wish 
you hadn’t come.” 

“You—you made me!” she said, and began to 
ery. Then a dead silence followed, broken after 
a moment by more thunder claps, and the pat- 
tering of rain drops on the deck. 

“T say, Thusa!” 

Thusa cried out aloud. 

“I guess we'll get ashore.” 

The boat tore on at a fearful rate. Bildad had 
foolishly fastened the sail, so that he could not 
now unloose the rope and let it fly in the wind. 
It was pitch dark now, the thunder rolling 
fiercely, and the flashes of lightning showing 
Bildad the black, foamy water, and the shore 
not far away, and poor little Thusa, shrinking 
to the bottom of the boat and weeping. 

Five minutes longer—then there was a great 
shock, a feeling of suffocation, and that was the 
last Bildad knew until he found himself on the 
floor, his father kneeling over him, and Thusa 
sitting a little distance away, still crying bitterly. 

“Now get up!” said his father, giving him a 
shake as he opened his eyes, “‘and the next time 
you go out at night to steal a sail, I hope you'll 
have worse luck.” 

Bildad’s eyes were evidently out. He rubbed 
them violently, but they couldn’t seem to see 
how he came where he was, or even to help him 
recollect what had happened. He never, in 
short, quite understood it; only he heard his 
father tell a neighbor “that he knew Bil was de- 
termined, by fair means or foul, to sail the Queen; 
and when he heard him stirring about at night,. 
and calling Thusa, he concluded he was going 
to get his sail that evening. The thunder storm. 
came; fearing an accident, he went to the pond 
and watched. Pretty soon, in the flashes of 
lightning, he saw the boat, driven, fortunately, 
directly towards the shore where he stood. She 
struck a rock a rod or two from the beach, and. 
capsized. 

He plunged into the water to save the child- 
ren. Thusa he caught at once, and in a moment. 
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placed her safely on land, urhurt, but very much | 
frightened. Bildad must have been struck by 
the boom or mast of the boat, for he was uncon- 
scious when his father seized him. That did not 
trouble Mr. Works, however, for he said, angrily, 
“The worst is, the boat is ‘stove!’” for which 
I shall have to pay. 

The day Mr. Crawford came home, there was 
Bildad waiting for him at the depot. He stood 
by the door, with his cap—a torn cap it was— 
pulled over his face, and his hands in his pockets. 

“Well, Bildad, how do you do?’ said Mr. 
Crawford, pleasantly. 

“It’s the Fairy Queen, sir,” said Bildad, in a 
weak, frizltened voice. 

“What's the matter with the Queen?” 

. “I did it, sir.”’ 

“You? {don’t understand.” 

“But [ did—and—and—I’m sorry’’—— 

“What has happened?” 

“{ stole a sail, sir, and she upsot.” 

“You didn’t drown, it seems.” 

“No, sir; but father says | desarved to. 
sorry I did it.” 

Bildad was scratching his eyes in again, you 


I'm 





‘I think [should have been sorry to lose you, 
Billy. Come, tell me all about it.” 

So he took hold of the boy’s rough hand and 
shook it. Then they walked along together, and 
Bildad did tell him all; and Mr. Crawford, 
touched with his brave honesty, and thankful 
for the spared life, said many words of kindly 
advice, which the boy never forgot. Indeed, 
Mr. Crawford did more. He watched over and 
provided for him, until, at last, Capt. Bildad 
Worl’s commanded a first-class vessel running 
between New York and China, scratching his 
eyes in to an honest, straightforward course for 
the rest of his life. 

Moral.—If you scratch out your eyes in the 
bramble bush of a wrong, scratch them in again 
in the bramble bush of a right. 


scisisllcaialigil 
For the Companion. 
BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


Cuarrer V.—GRANDFATHER’S OLD CLOCK. 


“Gardens gay, 

Far away, 
Rich with vines and thick with bees, 
With painted fruit and pearly dew.” 





Barbara, in her excitement, had risen, and her 
great eyes were shining as she held her hands 
tightly clasped together. 

“Now don’t thee be getting nervous, child, be- 
cause though it is borne in upon me that some 
dreams may be visions sent of the Lord, this 
may not be one of them,” she said to Barbara. 
“But | began thinking how thee father always 
suid that thee Uncle Harper had shamefully 
wronged him, though he could never lay proof 
at his door. And I also called to mind the fact 
that old Mrs. Watkins, wearied out with her 
duties, fell sick of a fever, and I tended her there 
in thee grandfather's house till she died, and 
she did nothing but rave about the clock and 
thee grandfather. So putting that and this to- 
gether, L confess that the vision, three times re- 
peated, thrilled me with a sense of mystery. 
Thee’s heard of hidden wills?” 

“Yes,—O, yes! But do you suppose my 
grandfather made another will in favor of poor 
father?’ 

“TIlow can I tell thee, friend? Wait awhile, 
and we shall But first Pll tell thee my 
dream. Little June, here, shall weave it into 
poetry, if she pleases, for I hear she writes, at 
times. 


sec, 





“Tdreamed that [was back in the old house, 
and thee mother and grandmother were there. 
Now thee knows, perhaps, that thee grand- 





in the form. We seemed to be holding delight- 


ful converse, when suddenly thee grandfather | 


walked into the room, and it was strange no 
one seemed to see him but I; not even thy 
grandmother. Le came in after a solemn fash- 
ion, and walked up to the clock, tapped it with 


his finger so hard the rest heard it, though they | full to overflowing, June fluttered up to her with 


could not see, and nodded to me. 

“For two nights after that I had the same 
vision; and it so troubled me that I, remember- 
ing the old clock was here, could not but come. 
Now thee sees that something has stopped the 
machinery; and I remember how Dan’l took a 
clock face out.” 

She unscrewed the face. 
by in breathless silence. 

“T thought so,” she said, triumphantly; “thee 
sees this paper has worked in and done the mis- 
chief. Now, Bab, child, thee shall see what it 
is.” 


The girls both stood 


Bab took the yellow paper with trembling 
fingers. It proved not to be writing paper, but 
smooth packing paper, which had been used for 
some bundle. Yes, there was writing,—hard to 


decipher, so shaken and weak must have been |. 


the hand that wrote it, and thus it ran: 


“T give all Mortlake Farm to my son, Ross 
Bennett. These are my dying moments, and 
this is my last will and testament. 

Ross BENNETT. 

Witnesses, SARAH WATKINS, 

Joun Cook, his X mark.’’ 


John Cook was evidently written by the same 
hand that wrote Sarah Watkins; the signatures 
were very labored, and in an old fashioned 
hand. 

Barbara did not ery out, or flush, or exhibit 
any of the usual signs of joy. Her cheeks grew 
paler, instead, and she stood there, panting. 

“That is Sarah Watkins’ hand,” said Nurse 
Townley. ‘I could be certain of that, for I have 
seen it often. She was not a good writer, and 
would sometimes try her name, in order to im- 
prove, but her hands were stiff with hard work. 
[have no doubt your grandfather meant to re- 
member her, but his mind had been somewhat 
weakened by his long sickness, and [ am thank- 
ful that he felt the injustice of yielding to Har- 
per Bennett, as he no doubt did. Harper never 
was honest, from his boyhood up—I am sorry to 
say that—but he loved money too well.” 

“What shall we do?” 

It was the first word Barbara had spoken. 

“Now thee knows, thee might show thee 
mother,” said Nurse Townley. 

“Yes, Bab,—O, Bah, let us go with you!” and 
“are we rich, now?” cried little June. 

Barbara shook her head, as with compressed 
lips she left the room. It seemed to her as if 
God was pouring out all these mercies upon her 
because she had asked Him for faith and pa- 
tience, and she was dumb with amazement. 
And yet, was it not all a dream? she asked her- 
self again and again. With clastic footstep she 
reached the landing from which her mother’s 
room led. 

She opened the door softly, revealing an inte- 
rior very different from the bare, homely aspect 
of the lower floor. Neat curtains hung at the 
windows; a carpet of soft, bright colors covered 
the floor, and the furniture was in chintz covers 
of pretty, cheerful tints. There was a centre-ta- 
ble, and books laid upon it; there was a work- 
basket on another table drawn up to the win- 
dow, and a couch facing the same window, 
which looked as if some one had been lying 
there. 

“May I come in, with good news, mother?” 

She could hardly articulate, so eager, so 
startled she felt. 

There was a little bustle, and her mother came 
forward. 

“T think papa is asleep, but you can come in,” 
she said. 

“Mamma, grandpa made another will, a later 
one,—here it is; nurse found it in the clock,” 
she whispered, eagerly. “Grandpa gave the 
whole of Mortlake farm to papa.” 

A sudden rustling noise caused them to turn 
towards the bed. Mr. Bennett was looking at 
them with bright, eager eyes, making gestures, 
and almost frantic efforts to speak. His wife 
was by his side in a moment, and Barbara, too. 

“Never mind, papa, don’t try,”’ Barbara said, 
kissing him. “It’s all right, we are provided 
for. Now you must get well; now you must 
try to be happy.” 

He motioned her to go on, and she read the 
brief will, and narrated the circumstances of 
finding it. 

He laid there, smiling, the tears in his eyes; 
then, after a few moments of silence, he said, 





mother was the best earthly friend I ever had. | audibly, and with the utmost composure,— 


She taught me all I know, and paid for my 
schooling, and cherished and loved me so that I 


“Thank God!’ 
Mother and daughter looked at each other; 


was never ashamed to be her servant. Thee can] there were tears in the eyes of both. 


imaging, then, how delighted I was to find her 


“What—will—you—do—about—it?” came in 


| slow, distinct utterance from the lips of the in- 
valid. 
“We must think, dearest papa; we must be 
cautious; will you trust me?” 
| “Entirely,” was the sweet reply. 
When Barbara went down stairs, her heart 


| a note. 

| . . . 
Bab read it and laughed; a gay, joyous, ring- 

ing laugh it was, such as had not been heard 

from her lips in that old house before. 

“Listen, Nanny,” she said: 

“My DEAR FRIEND BaRBARA,—We hive de- 
cided to hold our tableaux in the hall, as it 
seems more fitting to take a public place. We 
are sure you will not mind to be rid of all the 
trouble. 

Yours, with many thanks for your kindness, 

Kate ITanson.” 


“She may just get another Topsy,” said Nan- 
ny, growing red. . 

*So [say,’”’ echoed June. 

“Bab, you won’t play for her, { hope; it’s 
right down mean.” 

“Perhaps I shall be too busy to play about 
that time,” said Barbara, composedly. ‘Noth- 
ing of that kind hurts, us, now,” she added, 
with a smile. 

“Of course not; and they will have to do with- 
out us, for which I hope they’ll have the grace 
to be sorry. I suppose, though,’’ she added, re- 
gretfully, “they'll gabble all over the town.” 

“May be we shall leave the town before a 
great while,” said Barbara. 

“O, delightful thought! but, nurse,” cried vol- 
atile Nanny, “why didn’t Mrs. Watkins tell 
about the will, do you suppose?” 

“Perhaps thee grandpa wished her not to 
speak of it till some certain time after his death. 
I judge that is the case, from what [ heard while 
she was sick,” said Nurse Townley. 

Barbara sat apart from the rest, the rays of 
the moon falling across her slender figure, rest- 
ing like a crown upon her stately head. 

“Bab, darling,” said Nanny, in a tender voice, 
“T like to see you in the moonlight, now.” 

Barbara smiled. She was thinking of how 
the same silvery beams fell on the broad acres 
of Mortlake farm; she was thinking of the neat 
house nestling among orchards, of the bowers 
and bowers of grape-vines, the trellissed honey- 
suckle, the lines of roses. There they could have 
fruit in plenty, for it was all theirs. Little the 
occupants of that white, fair home dreamed that 
one was coming to dispossess them, and that 
she also had the right. 

Barbara had so long been the acting head of 
the household, that it was somewhat natural to 
her to take on the privileges of ownership; and 
then there was the prospect that her father 
might get up ayain, free from this paralysis of 
brain and body. If so, of course all must be 
surrendered to him, with joy,—with an ecstasy 
too sweet for words to express. Could it be 
coming, that time she had often dreamed of, 
when they should be surrounded with the com- 
‘forts and even luxuries of life, again? - Her 
heart sank a little at the thought that it would 
not be in consequence of her exertions; that 
those whom she loved would owe nothing to 
her; and she had fondly hoped to make them 
all rich. 

“Some one at the door,” said June, putting 
finger to her lip; “don’t let’s tell a living soul ;” 
and she hurried into the hall. Presently Belle 
Savage was ushered in, and Bab’s heart went 
out towards her. 

“Mamma has gone down to the corner, and I 
came in here to stay till she returns, Tl sit by 
the window, and then I can see her,” she said. 

The girls came forward after the introduction 
to Nurse Townley, and were soon busy discuss- 
ing the tableaux. 

“I suppose you know they’re going to have 
them in the hall,” she said. 

“O yes, I was notified,’ responded Barbara, 
quietly. 

“Is it possible? Papa was willing to do any 
thing for them, but he says [ shall not go in the 
hall, as the rum-shop beneath is always full of 
rowdies; and besides, he won’t encourage the 
liquor-traftic so much, for the hall has to be 
hired of Mr. Cole, who owns the bar.” 

“They can’t get along without you,” said 
Nanny; “I suppose they can do very well if I 
decline taking Topsy, which I shalldo. Some 
way we have lost all interest in the matter.” 

“[ don’t wonder,” said Belle. “I think the 
girls were very rude. 

“T heard one of tne girls tell another, as they 
| passed into the yard, that some folks said we 
had a crazy man or 2 drunkard in the house. I 
hope if you hear it,’ continued Barbara, ‘“‘you 
will correct the report. Poor papa is as sane as 
youor[can be, this moment; but he has been 
a great sufferer.” 

“PU be sure to,” said Belle, brighuy. “But 


, 








mamma is coming, and I must go; won’t you 
call over atid see me, as a special favor? Do 
come, all of you, and we'll get up some tableaux 
on our own account,” she added, laughing. 

“Nurse, the room looks cheerful, now,” said 
Bab, running up to the old lady, “and life seems 
worth living. I’ve been such a bad, foolish girl 
before, grumbling over my mercies, and un- 
thankful for the favors God has given me!” 

“Well, for one of thy age, deary, thee has had 
a hard time of it,” said Nurse Townley. “Thee 
has seen thee father suffer over the loss of that 
fine boy,—my boy, I always called him; thee 
has seen him suffer from death, dishonesty and 
bankruptcy. So thee must not write too bitter 
things against theeself.”” 

“But, nurse, what will Uncle Harper say ?” 

The old lady shook her head. “He ought to 
remember the words of Holy Writ, ‘Be sure thy 
sin will find thee out,’ ”’ she said. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion, 


OUR COMET SCARE. 


When I was a little girl, and my brothers as 
graceless a sect of rogues as ever kept a house in 
confusion, there came a great comet scare that 
well nigh turned our rattle-brains topsy-turvy. 

Astronomers announced that a comct was rap- 
idly approaching the earth, and that it would, 
most likely, enter the earth’s orbit. The news- 
papers, eager for excitements, helped us to all 
manners of false alarms. We were to be blown 
into fragments; we were to be sent spinning 
over the moon, like Mother Goose’s cow, or it 
might end in something still more fearful, per- 
haps! Now a mystery is always worse thana 
reality, inasmuch as there are always people 
who delight in borrowing troubles, just as if 
there were not enough without anticipating 
what may never be realized. 

It was this unfortunate class of grown-up 
folks who went insane over the comet, and com- 
mitted many absurdities that, we dare say, 
seemed as foolish to them when the well-mean- 
ing comet had quietly come and gone, as they 
did to more rational people. 

There was a miserable, drunken fellow in our 
town who that spring declared he would neither 
sow nor reap. Said he, “What's the use of gar- 
ding sass if the world is coming to an eend in 
August?” But the world did not come to an 
end; his vegetables did, however, and the foolish 
family would have suffered from hunger, but 
for his wiser and more temperate neighbors. 

Then there was the widow whose frame house 
was partially boarded, when she made up her 
mind “to wait a bit and see if the comet struck 
it.’ While she was waiting the wind blew down 
the framework, and the poor creature was never 
able to raise it again, and died of chagrin. 

A rich, miserly man who lived alone, and 
hoarded his money bags, fancied the gold would 
be less likely to melt if buried in the earth. He 
buried it so deep, and moved it from one place 
to another so often, that at length he forgot 
where the last deposit was made, and spent the 
rest of his life digging and mourning in vain, 
until, heart-broken, he hung himself on the 
bough of the tree beneath which he had been 
making his last search. 

If the old people held the comet in such dread 
it may well be supposed the younger shared in 
the panic. There was a shadow of an excuse 
for our nonsense, too. We were not old enough 
to reason, and, kaving never seen a comet, we 
had no idea what it was like. It might bea fiery 
monster with horns, for aught we knew; and as 
we were incessantly up to some sort of mischief, 
and felt conscious of deserved punishment, we 
had not a doubt but when the comet did appear 
its first visitation, as a matter of justice, would 
be at our house. 

We tried to tone down our mirthfulness, and 
spent considerable time star-gazing and devis- 
ing ways and means to escape our just deserts, 
in case the comet came upon us unawares. 

We were in this interesting state of mind the 
evening when our scare came. 

Father and mother had been some days absent 
on a visiting tour, and we were left under the 
lax guardianship of Betty Brindle, a neat, pleas- 
ant-faced cook, who was never so happy as when 
she was able to allow us to do as we pleased. 

Upon this particular occasion we had asked 
and obtained permission to have a fire in the old- 
fashioned fireplace in the larze kitchen. This 
room extended the width of the house, with an 
outer door and a window, one opening upon 
a lawn, the other into a woodshed. The fire 
place was built in the centre of the room, and 
what with huge copper wash-boilers set in the 
arches, together with sundry cupboards, and 
dark closets; and mysterious crannies, we ven- 
ture to say there never were greater facilities af 
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forded for kitchen pastimes than could be found 
in this. 

The cooking stove occupied a position in that 
wing of the kitchen which communicated with 
the woodshed. 

You must know that a fire in the fireplace 
meant a good deal to us and Betty. On such oc- 
easions, Which were few and far between, the 
neighboring children were invited in, and we 
could do as we pleased to our heart’s content, it 
being understood that we were trustworthy, and 
would not abuse the indulgence. 

Upon this occasion, we had decided upon a 
sort of tableaux for our pastime, and Betty was 
to serve us up a collation in her own peculiar 
and beautiful style, after she had occupied the 
seat of honor, and constituted a portion of our 
limited audience. ; 

The invited guests came in promptly with 
their arms full of shawls and cast-off garments. 
The boys scurried around for light twigs and 
pitch pine, while the girls fastened loops toa 
couple of sheets, and suspended them across the 
kitchen for drop curtains. 

Old barrels were rolled in and made to support 
a platform of rough boards, over which Betty 
dexterously arranged the crumb-cloth, to which 
we mounted by stairs made of one candle-box, 
one broken chair and a light-stand! 

The play was intended to represent Queen 
Sheba’s visit to King Solomon. This was a fay- 
orite theme for brother Jack, who insisted upon 
personating Solomon, and who was always so 
ready and versatile in answering the questions 
propounded to him, that we never became weary 
of indulging him in the whim. 

Of course, a King must have a throne. Moth- 
er used to let us have an arm-chair for this pur- 
pose, but Betty was resolute. “The barrels were 
rickety,’ she said, ‘and more than likely as not 
would tumble over, and she wouldn’t be a doing 
nothing to be blamed for, if she knew it.”’ So 
we had to content ourselves with an old firkin, 
draped with Betty’s plaid shawl, which Solomon 
mounted, and declared to be more imposing and 
unique than a chair could have been. 

The crown was already manufactured. It had 
only to be brought down from the attic, where 
it had been resting on its faded cushion in a di- 
lapidated bandbox ever since the last representa- 
tion. The Queen of Sheba, that was to be, past- 
ed up the gilt paper with flour and water, where 
it had peeled away from the pasteboard, so that 
it looked as good as new. 

Solomon, in the meanwhile, was getting ex- 
cited over his draperies. He had outgrown the 
red sack he had been accustomed to wear as a vest 
on these occasions. In his attempt to get into it, 
he got both arms in the sleeves, and the body 
across the back of his neck, where it stuck in a 
hopeless and exasperating manner. He screamed 
for us tocome to his rescue, and I am afraid 
showed more anger than was necessary. 

“You'll tear that sack, as true as you live,’’ 
cried Betty, trying to catch at the out-flying 
arms. 

“Who cares if | do?” blurted out the King, 
ducking his head, and giving a lurch that split 
the garment in twain. 

“Now you’ve gone and donc it,”’ sniffied Bet- 
ty, picking up the two portions that Solomon 
flung impatiently from his arms. “Wa’n’tLa 
stupid, when I helped you to get up this hulla- 
haloo?” 

“Let me have your sack, Betty. Do! I wont 
hurt it, and it’ll be big enough for me,’ cooed 
Jack, who knew well enough how to butter his 
bread ;—and Betty brought it. 

“Jack, come and try on your crown,” sug- 
gested the Queen of Sheba, flourishing aloft the 
spoon with which she had heen stirring the paste. 
“T’ve stuck my breastpin in front, there, for a 
diamond.” 

Jack settled it on his royal brows, and the 
Queen stood back a little to notice the effect. 
There was a little dab of paste on the tip of her 
nose, and there was a good deal of it on the 
crown which was transferred to Jack’s hair. 

“Don’t I look like a King now?” demanded 
Jack, strutting around in the red sack and the 
crown. 

“Put on your crimson cloak; Kings don’t go 
gallopping around in that way,” said the Queen. 

“Queens don’t speak to fellows in that way. I 
will graciously permit you to send my cloak 
hither.” 

“Take it, then,” said the Queen, tossing it 
playfully toward him. 

Jack mounted the platform, arranged the 
cloak carefully to allow the vest to be seen to ad- 
vantage, and seated himself on the butter-firkin. 

“Just hand up my sceptre, somebody, will 
you?” 

A candle rod, with some variegated streamers 


attached to one end, was placed in Solomon’s 
hand. 


“Betty, can we have your work-box? ’cause 
the stool is too high for the throne.” 

“To be sure, only don’t tip it over. It’s in 
such a muss now I can’t find any thing that’s in 
it, and I just putin a pint of buttons.” 

Jack placed one foot on the work-box, and 
held up his head. Being all ready himself, he 
was getting impatient to begin. 

“Queen Sheba, aren’t you ready yet?” 

“In a minute, Jack, as soon as I wash the paste 
off my nose.” : 

There was a spluttering sound at the sink, and 
after a little the Queen appeared, decked out in 
a faded silk gown and an old crape shawl, with 
an antiquated veil of some sort thrown over her 
head. She, too, carried a candle rod in her hand 
for a sceptre. Besides these two prominent per- 
sonages, the rest of us had been decking our- 
selves to represent courtiers and attendants. 
Dick had placed himself behind the Queen, 
whose ardent admirer he was known to be, with 
his arms full of gifts, which she was supposed 
to be taking to Solomon. Upon this occasion 
the presents consisted of the cat, two flatirons, 
a string of dried apples, a pair of boots anda 
new tin pan. 

Every thing was approaching the crisis, when 
some one, more conscientious than the rest, de- 
manded, in a weak voice, as if half ashamed of 
the weakness,— 

“Isn’t it wicked to play Solomon now, when 
the comet is coming?” 

“Pshaw!” cried Jack, “who cares for the 
comet?” 

At that moment the deor into the woodshed 
opened, and out of the darkness came the stran- 
gest-looking object our frightened eyes ever be- 
held. Yellow at the right of him, yellow -at the 
left of him, yellow from head to foot, with the 
most astonishing streamers whisking around his 
long, lank body, he danced up toward us, thrust- 
ing out his arms, and snapping his fingers, as if 
every bone was a castanet, while his eyes 
gleamed like coals of fire. 

“Comet! Comet! Comet! 
I come!” 

What more he said must be left to your imag- 
ination, as it was to ours. 

Jack tumbled off the butter firkin, taking with 
him Betty’s workbox and pint of battons caught 
by the tail of his cloak. He vanished into the 
cellar, dropping his body into a cistern to keep 
it, I suppose, from being roasted by the cocmt! 

Dick took shelter in the copper boiler, and the 
Queen of Sheba dragged me with her into the 
longest and darkest closet, where we held the 
door with our united finger nails, for dear life. 

The rest of our company followed the notable 
examples of their King and Queen, and retreat- 
ed to the nearest places of safety. 

-Not so with generous-hearted Betty. Though 
not a whit less frightened, thinking of us, when 
no one of us thought of her, she ran shricking 
to the neighbors that the comet had come, sure 
enough, and that unless he was promptly at- 
tended to, our days were numbered. 

He was promptly attended to, you may be 
sure. But, instead of bcing an object to be 
feared, he proved to be a harmless creature, 
who had become comet-crazed. Fancying him- 
self to be what he so much dreaded, he had 
decked himself out in this fantastic manner, 
and, having eluded the vigilance of his friends, 


Icome! I come! 


women and children. 

Jack was the last of our little company who 
was brought to the light. Ie was found cling 
ing to the edges of the cistern, more dead than 
alive. The crown had sunk to rise no more, and 
the regal splendor was so thoroughly soaked out 
of him that our tableaux never were revived. 

It was our first and last comet scare! 

———--—_ ++ —-—-- 
AN EIGHT-HUNDRED-MILE WALK. 

Men do not often go afoot so far as that now- 
a-days ata single journey unless they are obliged 
to, or have a pet theory or a wager to work for. 


in the walking line by an old man who probably 


thought he should do some good by it: 


this city yesterday. He left Portland on the 27th 


of his travel: 


weight, 5 pounds. 
and cannot afford to Jose much flesh. 


and teaching that doctrine without sucecss. 





“T ought to have a footstool?” 


was reaming about the country to the terror of 


The Alta California records a volunteer exploit 


Dr. Bourne, of this city, (San Francisco) com- 
pleted a trip on foot from Portland, Oregon, to 


of May, and his logbook vives the following notes 
Distance, 800 miles; days and 
parts of days actual walking, 34; hours of actual 
walking, 302; consumption of unbolted bread or 
crackers during the journey, less than 40 pounds; 
other food, stewed fruits and water; loss of 
The doctor is 66 years of age, 


He has been a vegetarian for nearly a third of 
a century, and has all the time been preaching 
The 


trip from Portland is his last grand demonstra- 





A fresh column of smoke was just about to twirl 
upward, when the lady’s maid uttered a loud shriek, 
and, pointing with her finger to the roof, fell speech- 
less on the ground. 

A fearful sight was before us! Four wolves’ heads, 
with bloody jaws, and their tongues hanging out, 
showing their white rows of savage teeth, were 
ranged round the edge of the opening, and looking 
down with glowing eyes into the flames beneath, 
Seen through the smoke as we saw them, they looked 
like demons, 

At this unexpected sight, only Rosko retained his 
presence of mind. He threw a fagot into the fire, 
saying, ‘‘We have nothing to fear from these; they 
do not like fire; it dazzles them, and they will not be 
able to see us.” 

Sut suddenly there came a loud crash in the weak 
rafters of the roof; three of the monsters disappeared, 
but the roof gave way under the fourth, and hung 
down within the cabin, whilst the creature endeay- 
ored in vain to cling to the rafters which kept break- 
ing round it. It was very evident that it must soon 
fall into the flames beneath. 

“Away from the fire!”’ cried old Rosko to the two 
females, who, terrified, fled into a corner. Then he 
turned to me and said, ‘Now shoot! Send a pistol 
ball into the fellow's body! Take a good aim! hit 
sure!” 

He seized the gun himself, and stood by with it 
ready to strike a blow with the stock. Weheard the 
creature groaning with fear. It was of unusual size, 
I took a true aim, fired, and at the same instant the 
animal fell into the burning pile of wood beneath, 
from which flew on all sides firebrands, burning coals 
and sparks. 

I started back from the flames; but there lay our 
enemy, bleeding, and rolling itself amongst the fire- 
brands, howling horribly and piteously with pain. 
Rosko kept his place courageously, and, after having 
raised the stock of the gun once or twice over his 
head, and brought it down again each time witha 
heavy blow, there lay the beast dead before us, its 
limbs stretched out stiff from its body, amongst the 
burning wood. 

Rosko, who had always his wits about him, pulled 
it out of the fire, and dragged it into the furthest cor- 
ner, where he left it lying, saying at the same time 
that he hoped it would be the only visit of the kind 
we should have during the night; “but the day, the 
day,” added he, in a low tone of voice, “will bring 
us more of such customers than we shall be able to 
master.” 

These words had reached my ears only; Axinia 
and the Frenchwoman looked anxiously up at the 
roof, to see whether any fresh danger threatened us, 
I drew near to the old man, and led him far away 
from Axinia toward the dead wolf, as if I wished to 
examine it; and then I asked him in an under voice, 
what were the fears he entertained for the day, as I 
had been in hopes that, when morning came, the 
wolves would forsake our place of refuge, and be- 
take themselves to the depths of the forest. 

“And even if that were to be the case,’’ said he, 
gloomily, ‘of what use would it be to us? The 
horses are dead, and how is a weak, tender female, 
like Mademoiselle Axinia, to reach the outside of 
this forest on foot? In the midst of our endeavor, 
night would overtake us again, and the wolves would 
know well where to find us. 

“Butany hope ofthe kindis vain. When the wolves 
have assembled in such an enormous mass as they 
have done here, they are not afraid of daylight. So 
long as our stock of wood holds ont, our fire will pro« 
tect us from any attack from above; indeed, T do not 
think another of the monsters will be bold enough 
to try the roof again to-night, but by daylight the 
flames do not make so powerful an impression on 
them. We must summon all our courage and all our 
strength for what may then happcn, and prepare to 
defend the women and our own lives to the last mo- 
ment. But it will all be of no use, of no use,” added 
he, in a tone growing fainter and fainter, ‘‘of no use 
at all!’ 

I had placed my whole confidence on the return of 
day, but now my hopes were destroyed. For the 
first time, our destruction appeared to me to be cer- 
tain, and all the horrors of despair took possession 
of me, The hours passed anxiously and painfully 
by. Axinia had fallen asleep, and Jay reposing like 
an angel of peace—like a child who knows nothing 
of the dangers which surround it. The lady's maid, 
too, exhausted by her apprehensions and her exer- 
tions, had fallen into a kind of disturbed slumber or 
stupor. In the meantime, old Rosko silently went 
on keeping up the fire. He was right in what he 
said about the wolves; not one of them appeared 
again during the night at the opening in the roof, 
but their scratching, and scraping, and pushing 
against the door, their low growling, and their run- 
ning backwards and forwards round the hut, con- 
tinued the whole time. 

The stars became paler, the twilight appeared 
above us, the flames of the fire became less bright, 
and the day broke. Axinia slept on; the frightful 
howling of the wolves, the increased energy which 
was evident in their movements around our place of 
refuge did not wake her. 


his teachings and of unbolted bread. He trav- 
elled over mountains at the snow line, and in 
valleys when the thermometcr was as high as 
ninety-five, and often wandered ten miles without 
seeing a habitation, with less shade from the 
scorching sun than could be afforded by a cab- 
bage leaf. He enjoyed comparative freedom 
from suffering, and arrived in good health. He 
is open to inquiries from scientists as to his mode 
of living, his doctrine, and the extraordinary 
qualities of unbolted bread. 


——+9+ 


SABBATH BELLS. 


Sabbaths observe; think when the bells do chime 
’Tis angels’ music, therefore come not late; 

God then deals blessings. 

Let vain or busy thoughts have then no part; 

Bring not thy plough, thy plots, thy pleasures 
thither; 

Christ purged His temple, so must thou thy heart. 
HERBERT. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
In Two CHaprTers.—Cuapr. II. 








I should in vain endeavor to describe the feelings 
l experienced at the moment we found ourselves safe 
from the wolves in the hut. Many years‘have pagsed 
away since that time; I have gone through much 
that was calculated to try the soul; but never had I 
feelings equal to these. The purest joy at the deliv- 
erance of my sister took possession of mic, and with 
it thefeeling that I had sinned against the greatness 
and the goodness of the Almighty. I felt the utmost 
contrition; I dared not speak to Axinia, whose con- 
fidence in Heaven had never for one moment forsaken 
her, and who, at this moment, and with a steady 
voice, was offering thanks for her merciful deliv- 
erance. 
The snuffling and rattling of the wolves at the door 
roused me from the train of thought into which 1 
had fallen. Rosko had had the presence of mind, 
when he ran back, to set the horses off, and thereby 
give them the chance of saving themselves, to snatch 
the lantern from the sleigh and bring it with him 
into the hut. 
We now began to examine the interior, to see 
whether we were in safety; and, as we did so, we 
heard the low growling of the wolves, which contin- 
ued jumping against the door, and climbing up 
against the windows; but fortunately the windows 
were fastened with very strong shutters. 
Mud walls surrounded us, and a bank of earth was 
built against one side; a little half-rotten straw lay in 
acorner, and by the side of it lay an invaluable treas- 
ure, a heap of firewood, sufficient, in all probability, 
to save us during twenty-four hours from the severity 
of the frost. The old servant lost not a moment in 
making use of the discovery. 
A most grateful fire soon flamed in the middle of the 
room, the smoke from which went upward, and 
found an outlet at one of those openings in the roof 
which usually form the chimney in these hunters’ 
huts. The Frenchwoman, now that the paralyzing 
effect of the fear had left her, began to describe, with 
astonishing volubility, all she had suffered, and how 
she had expected every moment to see one of the 
monsters spring into the sleigh and swallow us all 
up. Old Rosko alone appeared unmoved at the fa- 
vor which fate had shown us; he sat looking with 
gloomy thoughtfulness into the rising flames; his 
brow was knit, and from time to time he shook his 
head. Suddenly we now heard resounding from a 
distance, so loud and heart-piercing a cry of pain, 
that we looked at each other in astonishment, and 
Axinia crept close to me as if for safety. 
I had never heard a sound like it before. It could 
be the tones of no human being that pierced the air 
with so much strength, and I knew of no animal the 
cry of which it resembled. It soon ceased; but the 
piteous complaint, the heart-piercing distress of that 
tone, continued to sound in ourears. Rosko had 
gone uneasily toward the door, and was looking 
through a crack in it. It had now become stiller 
without, and it appeared to me that the growling and 
howling of the wolves no longer sounded so directly 
in our neighborhood. Old Rosko came back from 
the door, and he must have seen in the expression of 
my face an interrogation as to the shocking, unnatu- 
ral tones we had heard. 
“Poor Alexander! allisover with him! The young 
beast was full of courage and fire, and no doubt 
fought his bloodthirsty enemies bravely with his 
hoofs; but he was obliged to give way; the numbers 
were too great for him. 
“Yes, sir,” continued he, “that dreadful cry an- 
nounced to us the death of your favorite horse. I 
have heard this tone, which pierces to the very soul, 
on the field of battle. It is peculiar to streng young 
horses, which part hardly with their life, and struggle 
with death to the last moment. The poor animals 
have become a prey to the wolves, which are at this 
moment engaged in devouring them, and therefore 
leave us in peace. They will soon return, however, 
more ravenously hungry and more bloodthirsty than 
ever. 
The old man had spoken truly. We sat still, and 
a few moments only passed when we again heard the 
feet and the panting of the wolves close outside; 
then they came bursting against the door and the 
window-shutters; then the growling became louder; 
and we could find that, with newly-excited rage, 
they were trying to climb up the door-posts and the 
mud walls, in order to get upon the roof. 
We were in the most anxious suspense. Our eyes 
were fixed on the opening in the roof just above us, 
through which, when a puff of wind parted the cloud | resounded through the air, and the trampling of 
of smoke which went uptfrom our fire, the starlight | horses’ hoofs came fast towards us. My sister and 


But a deliverer was near. The fire, grown pale 
under the light of day, no longer scared our hungry 
pursuers. They clambered upon the roof in such 
numbers that it threatened every moment to fallin 
upon us. As we looked up we beheld twenty pairs 
of savage jaws wide open, thirsting for our |lood, 
and longing eagerly to devour us. 

At that moment we heard the report of fifty shots 
in the forest; a loud hollo and the barking of dogs 








| tion for the benefit of mankind of the virtue of 


heavens looked brightly down. {her maid started up; we heard our enemies sera 
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bling down from the roof, we heard the howling of 
the scattered wolves in the distance, and we cried, 
‘We are saved!” 

Rosko went and looked through the split in the 
door, and said, “There is a wolf-hunt; the wolves 
have fled, and the hunters are just breaking out of 
the wood.” 

He threw the door wide open, and we went out 
into the space before the hut; freedom was again 
ours, and we had the joy to see at the head of the 
troop of horsemen who had thus rescued us, the 
friend whose house we had left when we had started 
on our journey. How is it possible to describe the 
delight of our meeting or our thankfulness! 

We now related in hasty words the fearful circumt 
stances of the night, and our friend told us that- 
shortly after our departure, news had been brought 
to his castle that a herd of wolves, from the bound- 
less forests of Lithuania, had entered the fores, 
through which we were to pass. They had already 
committed great destruction and devastation, and 
the inhabitants of the immediate neighborhood 
were prepared to begin a general attack upon them. 
He had been seized with the greatest alarm on our 
account, and had seen in a moment all the danger to 
which we were exposed. He had assembled round 
him all those who were capable of taking part ina 
hunt, and was just about to hasten after us, when 
several landed proprietors in the vicinity desired to 
join his little troop with their followers, and to ac- 
company him if the chase. 

These new comers, however, wished not to set out 
upon the expedition until the next morning, but our 
friend’s energetic description of the fearful situation 
in which we were in all probability placed, at length 
prevailed upon them to make use of the moonlight 
night for the undertaking, and thus we were saved 
from a fate at which the imagination shudders, 





—+o>--—__—_ 


THE FRIGATE BIRD. 

The sea-storm has spent its fury, day re- 
appears, and [ see a small blue space in the 
heaven, a serene region that has rested in peace, 
far above the hurricane. In that blue point, 
and at an elevation of ten thousand feet, royally 
floats a little bird with enormous pens. 

It is the little ocean eagle, first and chief of 
the winged race, the daring navigator who never 
furls his sails, the scorner of all peril,—the frig- 
ate bird. 





Here we have a bird which is but little more 
than wings. It has a body not larger than that 
of the domestic cock, while its prodigious pin- 
ions span fifteen feet. The storm bursts; he 
mounts to lofty heights beyond the clouds and 
find tranquillity. The poetic metaphor in his 
case is true,—he sleeps upon the storm. 

When he chooses to soar his way to distant 
regions, all distance vanishes; he breakfasts at 
the Senegal, he dines in America. 

Or, if he thinks fit to take more time, and 
amuse himself on his journey, he can do so. He 
may continue his progress through the night, 
certain of finding repose. Upon what? On his 
large, motionless wing, which takes upon itself 
all the weariness of the voyage. 

He fears nothing. Little but strong and in- 
trepid, he braves all the winged tyrants of the 
air. Hecan despise, if need be, the pygargus 
and the condor; those huge creatures can scarce- 
ly have put themselves in motion before he has 
moved swiftly to the far distance. 

Amid the glowing azure of the tropics he 
sweeps along, at incredible heights. But though 
the first of the winged kingdom, there is noth- 
ing of serenity or dignity about him, when con- 
templated near at hand. His eve is cruelly 
hard, severe, mobile, unquict. His vexed atti- 
tude is that of some unhappy sentinel doomed 
to watch over the infinity of the ocean. 

On looking at him closely, you notice that he 
bas no feet. Or if there are members that serve 
him for feet, they are exceedingly short, and by 
them he can neither walk nor perch. With a 
formidable beak, he has not the talons of a true 
eagle of the sea. He strikes and slays, but he 
cannot seize. 

Thence arises his life of uncertainty and haz- 
ard,—the life of a corsair and pirate rather than 
that of a mariner; and the fixed, anxious inqui- 
ry is ever found in the expression of his restless 





eyes, ‘‘How shall I feed? Shall I have where- 
withal to nourish my little ones this evening?” 

The immense and superb apparatus of his 
wings becomes on land a danger and an embar- 
rassment. To raise himself he needs a strong 
wind and a lofty station, a promontory or rock. 
Surprised on a sandy level, on the banks or the 
low reefs where he sometimes halts, the frigate 
bird is defenceless; in vain he threatens, he 
strikes, for a blow from a stick will overcome 
him. 





At sea, those vast wings, of such admirable 
use in ascent, are ill fitted for skimming the sur- 
face of the water. When wetted they may over- 
weigh and sink him. And thereupon, woe to 
the bird. He belongs to the fishers; but the 
game may eat its hunter, the ensnarer may be 
ensnared. 

And yet his food lies in the waters. He is 
compelled to draw near them, to skim inces- 
santly the sea that threatens to engulf him. 

Thus, then, this being so well armed, winged, 
superior to all others in power of flight and in 
vision and daring, leads but a trembling and 
precarious life. He would die of hunger if he 
were not arobber. His manner of stealing is to 
attack a dull, timorous bird, the noddy, famous 
as a fisher. The frigate bird, which is of no 
larger dimensions, pursues him, strikes him on 
his back with his beak, and compels the poor 
noddy to give up his prey. All this transpires 
in the air; the robber catches the fish in falling, 
before it reaches the sea. 

If other resources fail, the bird does not hesi- 
tate to attack man. “On landing at Ascension 
Island,” says a traveller, “we were assailed by 
some frigate birds. One tried to snatch a fish 
out of my very hand. Others alighted on the 
copper where the meat was cooking, to carry it 
off, without taking any notice of the sailors who 
were around it.” 

Dampier saw some of these birds, sick, aged 
or crippled, perched upon the rocks, which 
seemed their sanctorium, levying contributions 
upon the young noddies, their vassals, and 
nourishing themselves on the results of their 
fishing. But in the vigor of their prime they 
do not rest on earth. Living like the clouds, 
they constantly float on their vast wings from 
one world to the other, patiently awaiting their 
opportunities for plunder and piercing the infi- 
nite heavens with marvellous grace. 

The lord of the winged race is he who does 
not rest. Earth and sea are almost equally pro- 
hibited to him. He is forever banished. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

The twenty-second election for the choice of 
President and a Vice-President of the United 
States will take place on the 5th of November, 
1872. 

The law requires that the choice of presiden- 
tial Electors shall be made on the same day in 
all the States, and that the day shall be the Tues- 
day succeeding the first Monday in November, 
every fourth year. Thus, though there is a fixed 
day for the election there is no fixed date for it. 

This year November begins on Friday, and, as 
the first Monday falls on the 4th of the month, 
it follows that the election must be held on the 
5th, that being the date of the first Tuesday “suc- 
ceeding the first Monday.” But in 1876, the 
year of the next presidential election, November 
will begin on Wednesday, and consequently the 
election will take place on the 7th of that 
month. In 1880, four years later, November 
will begin on a Monday, and the election will 
fall on the 2d of the month. The election can- 
not take place earlier than the 2d, nor later than 
the 8th, as only one Monday can intervene. 

This seems at first an absurd arrangement, but 
it has its advantages. “Why not fix upon the 
first Tuesday, and make the matter uniform?” 
is a matter-of-fact question that is sometimes 
asked. 

Had the first Tuesday in November been set 
apart as the day fur holding the election, the date 








would have changed in about the same way as 
the day does now. The first Tuesday of the 
month may be its first day or its seventh. 

In taking a day instead of a date for holding 
the election, not only is the Sabbath avoided, 
but a day is interposed between the Sabbath and 
the voting day. In former years the elections 
held in Massachusetts took place on Monday. 
This often made the Sabbath a working day in 
politics. Out of regard for the religious con- 
victions of the people, during the day the work 
was done quietly. But after dark public politi- 
cal meetings were common in large cities and 
towns. Fanucil Hall, Boston, has been crowded 


| with people on a Sunday evening before the day 
| of an election, to listen to spirited speeches that 


displayed any thing but the spirit of Christianity. 

By fixing upon a date instead of a day for the 
inauguration of the President of the United 
States, the Sabbath is not encroached upon, for 


| it would be contrary to our principles of govern- 


| litical ceremony. 


ment to desecrate the sacred day by a public po- 
But the arrangement some- 


| times causes the Sabbath to be interposed be- 





tween the last day of one presidential term and 
the beginning of another. Presidents have been 
inaugurated on the 5th of March and they will 
be so again. Had the same law been made in 
regard to the inauguration of the President that 
governs the day of his election this would have 
been avoided. 
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GENEROUS GIFTS! 


COSTLY PREMIUMS! 
A very choice variety, and the most lib- 
eral offered by any paper in 
the country. 

Our new PREMIUM LIsT will be sent to sub- 
scribers to the Companion by the first week in 
November. 

The Premiums offered will be very large in 
number, and the selection the most varied, at- 
tractive and liberal we have ever offered. 

They will be composed of Books in great va- 
riety; of Pictures; Games; articles for School 
use; Fine Art selections; choice Gold Orna- 
ments; Musical Instruments; articles for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gifts; almost every thing 
pretty, useful or ornamental, or for amusement, 
that a boy or girl may desire,—as well as arti- 
cles for the workshop, the farm or the family. 

Do not fail to examine the List, for we confi- 
dently assert that no paper in the country makes 
so costly gifts, or offers so liberal and practi- 
cally valuable Premiums as the Companion. 
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THE DEATH OF A KING. 


Charles XV., King of Sweden and Norway, 
died on the 18th of September, 1872, after a reign 
of a little more than thirteen years. He was 
forty-six years of age. 

He was a man of good personal reputation 
and an excellent sovereign; he was a patron of 
literature and art, and himself no mean poct. 
His wife, who dicd some time ago, was an ac- 
complished princess of the reigning house of 
Holland. 

The Swedish dynasty, or the reigning family 
in Sweden, is the youngest royal house in Eu- 
rope. It is probable that there are some persons 
yet living who remember the first military ex- 
ploits of that dynasty’s founder, who was born 
without any claim to a throne. 

One hundred and nine years ago, there lived 
in Pan, in the Pyrenees, a lawyer of the name 
of Bernadotte, to whom, on the 20th of Janua- 
ry, 1764, was born a son who was named Jean 
Baptiste Jules Bernadotte. No man could have 
then predicted that this boy would occupy 
one of the most renowned thrones of Europe, 
and prove the founder of a dynasty. 

At the age of sixteen he enlisted in the French 
marines. He is said to have served with that 
portion of the French forces that came to this 
country to help our ancestors in the war of the 
American Revolution. 

At the beginning of the French Revolntion, 
Bernadotte was a sergeant, which was as high 
as he could expect to get under the old Bourbon 
monarchy. The Revolution, however, opened 
the way to the highest military promotion, and 
Bernadotte profited from the opportunity so 
well that he soon was made a General, and dis- 
tinguished himself for military achievements in 
many campaigns. 

He was also a statesman, and held various 
civil offices. He married a lady by the name of 
Clery, who was sister of the wife of Joseph Bo- 
naparte, eldest brother of the Emperor Napoleon 
I. It has been stated that Madame Bernadotte 





had received a proposal of marriage from Napo- 
leon before he became known to the world, 
which she refused. 

When the French Empire was established, in 
1814, Napoleon made Bernadotte a Marshal of 
France. 

Bernadotte served under Napoleon in 1805, 
1806 and 1809, all years of war, in which he 
made himself conspicuous. Much of his service 
was in Northern Germany, where he had the 
opportunity of making himself favorably known 
to the Swedes, who wished to bring their coun- 
try into an alliance with France. 

The Swedes had dethroned their King, and 
given his place to another member of the family 
of Vasa, who adopted the Duke of Augusten- 
burg as his heir. But the duke died early in 
1810, and it became necessary for them to elect 
some one else. 

The person they selected was Marshal Berna- 
dotte, then in his forty-seventh year, who thus 
became crown prince of Sweden. 

Napoleon was displeased at this elevation, 
and treated the crown prince discourteously. 
The latter became the Emperor’s enemy, and 
used his influence with Russia against him in 
1812. He took a leading part in the grand alli- 
ance against Napoleon in 1813 and 1814, which 
led to his overthrow. Some of the allies wished 
to make him Napoleon’s successor in France, 
but were not successful. Norway was added to 
Sweden by the victorious allies, and Bernadotte 
became king of both countries in 1818 by the 
title of Charles XIV. 

He reigned till March 6, 1844, when he died 
in his eighty-first year. He was succeeded by 
his son Oscar, who died in 1859. Then came 
the son of Oscar, Charles XV., whose loss Swe- 
den now mourns. He is succeeded by Oscar II., 
his brother. 

Such is a brief history of the youngest dynas- 
ty in Europe, which dates from 1810, and which 
originated in the son of a French lawyer of a 
little provincial town. 





seater 
THE COW AND THE DRUNKARD. 


A correspondent writes us: A drunken man 
passed along our street, yesterday, with a digni- 
fied, motherly-looking cow behind him, who was 
doing her very best to follow him home. The 
contrast between the movements of the incon- 
gruous couple was ludicrous beyond description. 
The man was evidently drunk clear through. 
At first he staggered from one side of the street 
to the other in long sweeps, the cow following 
as if her reputation was at stake. Very soon the 
angles of travel became more acute, and then 
the beast’s troubles increased. The man would 
lurch to the right and so would the cow, but be- 
fore the bewildered animal could bring her hind 
legs into position, her leader would lurch to the 
left, as if to increase her perplexity. 

Evidently the man was about to yield to the 
laws of gravitation, when the honest old cow 
seemed to wake up to a sense of her responsibil- 
ity, for she pressed closer to the disgusting ob- 
ject, as if to hide him with her huge body, and 
tossed her horns at the boys that were hooting 
from the sidewalks. 

The scene reminded me of a poor woman I 
once saw in the streets of New York, trying to 
cover her sot of a husband with her faded shawl. 
A policeman stepped forward to protect hen 
She turned her reproachful eyes to him with the 
appeal, “Sure, he is me own.” 

When the cow became convinced that the man 
must fall, she actually dropped her head and re- 
ceived him between her horns. The man ral- 
lied, raised himself, doubled up his fist and 
struck the faithful creature squarely in the face! 
Which of the two was the brute? 


+> 
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WITH RESPECT TO THE CLERGY. 


There is, even in these days, little respect paid 
to the clergy compared with what the ideal of 
their office demands, but they are treated with 
more considcratiou than they once were. It was 
formerly the custom for the rich to keep private 
chaplains, and then, as now in some country 
places, the endeavor was to hire them as cheaply 
as possible, and to get as much work as they 
could for the pay. 

In the time of King Charles I. the syllable 
lain in chaplain must have been regarded as a 
diminutive, like the German lein, and chaplain 
meant little chap. For he was certainly thought 
little of and treated meanly. His salary was less 
than the cook’s or the butler’s. Sometimes he 
taught his employer’s children, and would then 
be often called away from his teaching, not to 
grace the table by his presence, but to say grace 
before each toast drank by the roystering com- 
pany. With this exception (like other little 





'ehaps) he was not to speak unless spoken to. 
He would even sometimes, to curry favor with 
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the lord, take the place of a groom and curry 
the horses. 

At dinner he was obliged to leave after the 
first course, the tarts being like sour grapes, too 
tart for him. He had to shun, like poison, the 
table with pies on, for piety does not consist in 
pie eating, but in self-denial, or pie not eating. 
Afterwards his sufferings received a sort of ano- 
dyne, for in the reign of Queen Anne he could 
dine on two courses instead of one. Iu some 
families he could also eat mince pies from the 
first of November till the second of February, 
which we should call mincing matters too fine 
altogether. 

Still the position of private chaplain was much 
sought after, and sometimes bought from the 
steward, perhaps because, though the living was 
poor for the time, it might lead to a rich living 
or parish in the future. 

Sailors have never been much given to relig- 
ion, and hence naval chaplains have never been 
hard worked, though, in truth, the poorer the 
soil the more tilling it should have. Many of 
the captains seem to think that though men may 
be taught to walk steadily on shore, they never 
can do so at sea. 

The clergy have sometimes made the mistake 
of supposing that they would be “heard for their 
much speaking.” Sometimes they have in- 
curred disrespect from expecting too much pa- 
tience in their hearers. King John once left a 
church where a bishop was preaching, saying, 
“If he will not stop, I won’t. 


~~+4>> 
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SEVERELY PUNISHED. 


Baron Rothschild, the great banker, was the vic- 
tim of a severe joke on account of his niggardliness. 
He longed to have his portrait painted by Horace 
Vernet, a famous French painter, but could not make 
up his mind to pay a large price. He invited the 
painter to call on him, hoping by shrewd flattery to 
persuade him to namealow sum. But Vernet was 
too sharp for him, and named his price promptly— 
ten thousand francs. ‘“My dear Vernet,”’ was the 
response of the banker, “would youruinme? I can’t 
give that sum foramere portrait.” Vernet told him 
quietly it might be a foolish way of spending money, 
and bade him good-morning. 

In a week the baron called at his studio and offered 
him five thousand francs; but the painter said he had 
named the lowest terms, and could not change them. 
In several later interviews he endeavored to beat 
Vernet down, but to no purpose. At length he grew 
desperate, and rushed to the studio, crying, “I give 
in! Paint me at yourown price!” ‘What, again!’ 
said the painter, in apparent surprise. ‘‘While you 
were sitting there huckstering, I was taking your 
portrait. You are painted without charge, and on 
exhibition. Rothschild hastened to Versailles, and 
found himself in a corner of a great painting, in the 
figure of a Jew running away with a casket. Ashe 
could not bring himself to give the 20,000 francs de- 
manded by the artist to efface the portrait, it was 
allowed to stand, and all Paris made merry over the 
stinginess of the banker, and his severe punishment. 





Ree eee 
A BAD DILEMMA. 


Edward Irving was famous for long sermons and 
prayers. He asked a blessing once at dinner, half an 
hour long, and the dishes were cold before he ended. 
When he first went to London, he held a prayer 
meeting at his house at six in the morning, and min- 
isters, who could not hear him on Sunday, used to 
come and listen to his prayers and remarks. 

One morning a minister came who had an engage- 
ment with a class of students at seven. Mr. Irving 
was in one of his inspired moods, and prayed, in ut- 
ter forgetfulness of time. The minister grew uneasy. 
He must leave at a quarter of seven to meet his ap- 
pointment, but did not wish to disturb the devo- 
tions. Mr. Irving gave no sign of ending, and at 
the last moment the minister rose and moved quietly 
away. He had reached the door, turned-the latch 
and was congratulating himself on the escape, when 
a huge Newfoundland dog, thinking something was 
wrong, put a paw on either shoulder, and forced him 
to his knees, still holding the handle of the door. 
He was afraid to move lest the dog should bite him; 
and afraid to call for help lest he should disturb the 
meeting. 

He was kept a helpless prisoner, the dog mounting 
guard, till Mr. Irving ended his long prayer, and 
some one came to release him. He was too late for 
his class, and was careful ever after to keep away 
from Mr. Irving when in a hurry. 
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NO EQUINOCTIAL STORMS, 


Old beliefs die hard. Scientific men may prove to 
their own satisfaction that there is no regularity in 
the storms about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
but the people will cling to the old notion. They 
look for a storm at the autumnal equinox and they 
are rarely disappointed. 

Prof. Loomis, of Yale College, undertook, twenty 
years ago, to prove that the belief was a delusion. 
He appealed to a record of the weather, kept care- 
fully from 1774 to 1848, and claimed to prove that the 
Popular notion of an unusual fall of rain is wholly 
unfounded, and is akin to the superstition which 
makes the fall of rain dependent on the annual 
meeting of the Quakers. 





agreed with Prof. Licomis’ conclusion, but the faith 
of the people is not weakened. They still talk of 
the “line storm,” and are surprised if it does not 
commence at the expected time. They will not pin 
their faith to the writings of any scientific men. 
They think they see, and, therefore, believe. 


+> 


CHANGES IN SATURN. 
This versatile planet is a puzzle to astronomers, 
and they can agree on no theory of the nature of the 
rings, or their exact relation to the body of the plan- 
et. Huggens was the first to discover one ring, in 
1655, and to announce that it was entirely separated 
from the planet. Some years later it was found, on 
closer examination, that the ring was double. In 
1852 a third transparent ring was discovered. 
It is now said that the inner semi-transparent ring 
has disappeared. Whether this is a real or only an 
apparent change is not certain, It may be due only 
to a difference of position, and a few months may re- 
store the old appearance again; or it may be only a 
part of organic changes in progress, by which all the 
rings may ultimately be absorbed into the body of the 
planet. 
Saturn is in a good position for the astronomers to 
examine, and many telescopes are every night turned 
to its wonders; and it may be hoped some of them 
will soon unravel the new mystery. 





> —— 
SNAKES IN INDIA. 

It can hardly be pleasant to live in a tropical coun- 
try, where bugs and insects of a disagreeable kind 
abound out of doors and in the house. Many of 
them are poisonous as well as ugly. 

But snakes are worse than insects. They kill more 
people in India every year than all wild beasts com- 
bined. It is computed, from statistics carefully gath- 
ered, that 40,000 persons die annually in India from 
the bites of poisonous snakes. 

The government formerly offered a reward for kill- 
ing such serpents, and in a very small district the 
number brought in averaged 1,200 a day, and the 
payment of the bounty in two months amounted to 
$50,000. If this bounty wascontinued the dangerous 
reptiles might soon be exterminated ; but the treasury 
is low, and the expense heavy, and the offer has been 
suspended. 
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REMOVAL. 


The office of the Youth’s Companion has been 
moved from 151 Washington Street to 41 Temple 
Place. All letters should hereafter be addressed 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
——_+o—____——_ 
AN INDIAN CAMP-MEETING. 

A Western clergyman recently on a visit to the 
Cherokees in Arkansas writes to the Religious Tele- 
scope a description of a copper-colored preacher and 
congregation : 


A good opportunity to read the state of society 
was afforded at a religious meeting of the Indians, 
which was held under an arbor tastefully constructed, 
and arranged inside of an inclosure where no quad- 
ruped was allowed to remain. And the dogs that 
would occasionally slip in were met and pursued by 
a large Indian deacon, who had his seat immediately 
in front of the stand, and had a large horsewhip 
hanging above his head, with which he would delib- 
erately follow, and, if they were at all slow, whip 
= canines as they went for the gap, until, ac- 
= ing to Scripture, it could be said, ‘‘Without are 
jogs.” 


bout three hundred persons were in attendance. 
A majority were Delawares, with some whites anda 
few Cherokees. 

We arrived after the services had begun. Twomen 
were in the stand, one of them an Indian, Isaac 
Johnnycake,—a man of middle age, medium stature, 
intelligent look, and venerable ring. His dress 
was peculiar. He had on beaded moccasins, 2 white 
and brown striped vest, a calico gown,—lilac, with 
red figures—wore a heavy gold chain, and a very 
large — on his little finger. This man we took to 
be preaching. The other was a young white man, 
fashionably dressed, rather full of airs, whom we 
took to be interesting. : 





WOULDN’T KNEEL TO THE POPE. 


Mrs. Florida White, well known in the fashiona- 
ble world forty years ago, was one of the most beau- 
tiful, accomplished, elegant and attractive women 
of herday. She wasthe daughter of Gen. Adair, 
of Kentucky, and her first husband was Joseph M. 
White, the second delegate sent to Congress from 
the Territory of Florida. Highly educated, full of 

enius, and with the manners and bearing of a 

een, her society was courted by the most elevated 
circles in Washington, New Orleans, New York and 
Boston. She was a brilliant conversationalist, ready 
and effective at repartee, and a sincere, warm-heart- 
ed gentlewoman of the most gracious and generous 
impulses. On one of her visits to Rome she was pre- 
sented to the Pope. 

“Kneel, my daughter,”’ said he, as she stood erect 
in her imperial grace before him. ‘All kneel to me 
except the daughters of sovereigns.” 

“lam ceed in my own right, Your Holiness,’”’ 
she replied. 

“How can that be, when you are an American 

rn , 


“In my country the people are sovereign, and [am 
a daughter of the people.” 

The Popesmiled a graci t g, “Then 
receive an old man’s blessing.’’ 








THE EMPEROR AND HIS TEACHER. 


The attachment of the Emperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia to his preceptor, La ey is well known; it 
was rather filial than that of a pupil. One day he 
went to visit La Harpe, as was his custom, alone; 
the porter was a new servant and did not know him; 
he asked his name and was answered, “Alexander.” 
The porter then led him into the servants’ hall, told 





Mr. Redfield, the eminent meteorologist, fully 


disturbed for an hour. The servants’ homely meal 
was prepared, and the prince was invited to partake 
of it, which he did without affectation. 
When the hour was expired, the porter informed 
La Harpe that a man named Alexander had been 
waiting some time, and wanted to see him. 
“Show him in,” said La Harpe. Surprised to see 
his imperial] pupil, he wished to apologize; but Alex- 
ander, placing his finger on his lips, said,— 
“My dear tutor, do not mention it; an hour to you 
is worth a day to me; and, besides, I have had a 
hearty breakfast with your servants, which I should 
have lost had I been admitted when I came.” 

beng ae! porter’s feelings may be better imagined 
than described. But Alexander, laughing, said, “1 
like you better for it; you are an honest servant, 
and there area hundred roubles to convince you I 
think so.” 
——_+o—__—___ 


A DIAMOND MINE IN A BRUSH HAN- 
DLE, 


Children do not always get rewarded for their cu- 
riosity in unscrewing and breaking things, but the 
following pretty nearly amounts to a case of that 
kind: 

A gentleman in Augusta, Ga., purchased, some two 
years ago, a shaving brush from a druggist in that 
city, and, after constant use for that time, turned it 
over to his little son. While the child was playing 
with it the top became unscrewed, and in the hollow 
handle a valuable diamond was discovered set in the 
wood, and carefully covered with pink cotton. The 
exact value of the stone is not known, but it is of 
pure water and good size. There are many conjec- 
tures as to how the gem came to bein the handle of 
the brush, the most plausible of whieh is that it was 
laced there by smugglers. Before the war some 
mporter of precious stones, who wished to evade the 
heavy import duty on such articles, placed them in 
shaving brushes, and in this way brought them un- 
der the nose of the custom-house officers without cre- 
ating the suspicions of the latter. Afterward the 
a jeweller forgot to remove some of the 
jewels, and the brushes went into the hands of 
the druggist. ’ 
We hope this will not set every little boy who reads 
it to unscrewing his father’s “lather” brush handle. 
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TWELVE LITTLE QUACKS, 
An amateur farmer quaintly tells how he learned 


to like ducks: 


The first time the old duck set herself in the woods 
some animal squashed her eggs. Iwas rather pleased 
than otherwise, having been bred to the notion that 
ducks were disgusting objects about the door. But 
the old duck tried again, and hatched every egg— 
twelve of them! The little creatures went for the 
brook directly, almost with their shells upon their 
backs. We find them quite an addition to the scen- 
ery, and the children take solid comfort with ’em. 
They are regular dandies at the start, and spend a 
good share of their time prinking and oiling. How 
did they become aware of their deposit of pomatum 
so soon, and learn so deftly to handle their trowel of 
a bill, like a master mason, and scratch their noses 
with their toe nails with such velocity. Quick as a 
flash in all their movements they are. Snap a fly in 
a moment, and the baby can’t catch one if he tries 
his best. Profitable to raise? Can't say. They are 
as good as acireus in the door-yard for amusement, 
and if laughs are worth a cent a gross, we are getting 
Foner for their performances are enough to tickle the 
ushes, 
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“THAT’S A MAN.” 


A farmer in Indiana had a neighbor across the 
Wabash in Indiana who was keeping a pauper on 
contract at his house. In the corn-hoeing season, 
the Illinois man sometimes borrowed his neighbor's 
pauper to help in the corn-field. Bill Turner had a 
mes ad working for him, and as no one in the neigh- 

rhood had ever seen a pauper, they were anxious 
to geta peepat him. Consequently some twenty of 
them joined together one day, armed with their shot 
guns and rifles, and went over to Turner’s to see the 
strange creature. Lipa f got cautiously over the 
fence, and came up to where the men were working. 

“Bill,” said Silas Brown, their spokesman, “we've 
heard that you've got a pauper working for you, and 
we'd like to see it.”’ 

Bill thereupon pointed out the object of their curi- 
osity. The visitors walked around the astonished 
pauper, and silently surveyed him from every point 
of view. At last Silas spoke: 

“Look here, Bill Turner,” said he, ‘‘you can’t fool 
us; that’s a man!” 
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FOR FAMILY USE. 
HALFORD 


Leicestershire 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 
part of the World 


FOR 
Family Use. 
PINTS...020. iekttatogSeeeeaeie Reaacccrenee FIFTY CENTS. 
Pe ae ee sivecevonsses THERE CENTS, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


NOW READY. 
A New Volume in the 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, 
EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Compiled and arranged by BayarD TaYLor. One vol, 

12mo, with a Map and 28 full-page Illustrations, 

$1 50. 
Mr. Taylor describes the travels of Moffat, the mission- 
ary, and of Magyar, the Hungarian explorer. Living- 
stone’s journeys in this part of the great continent are 
then succinctly sketched, and passages from his own de- 
scriptions, embodying some of his thrilling adventures are 
quoted. The volume is particularly valuable, because it 
connects the labors of all the explorers, shows their rela- 
tions to each other, and gives the results of their joint la- 
bors. 
Just Published in the same Library. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. 
ARABIA, 
With 14 full-page illustrations and a Map. 


JAPAN. WILD MEN AND WILD 
With a map and 38 full- BEASTS. 
page illustrations. With 18 full-page illustra- 
tions, 


*,* The above books sent on receipt of the price by the 
publishers, 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
41— 654 Broadway, New York. 
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The Family Paper for the Coming Year! 
Liberally Conducted, Ably Edited, without Politics or 
Sect, itis a Journal for Everybody ; a Welcome 
Visitor in Hours of Relaxation. 
FOUR ELEGANT CHROMOS, 
AND FIFTY-TWO FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 
Given to each Subsertber, and no Agent allowed to collect 
until Chromos are delivered, 
Only Four Dollars a Year. 
Send a 3-cent Stamp for Sample and full particulars, to 


> , 335 Broadway, New York, 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company cenfidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac~- 
ture, 











SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to sult the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall, — Its special trade + 
mark is “*American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means ofthe great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers, Send for Circular, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 
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JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Cail and examine our large stock of Fall Hats for Boys 


and Men, 
59 Tremont Street, 
38 _ BOSTON. tf 


$10 from 503 


Ten R. L, Wotcortt, N.Y. 
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MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 
This is the only Saving Kank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
hey remain in bank. The institution has a guarantee 
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For the Companion, 
THE STEP UPON THE STAIRS. 


John Pawson was the son of a respectable 
Yorkshire farmer who cultivated his own estate. 
His parents were good moral, but not religious 
people. 

When he was about eighteen years of age the 
great religious reformation, begun by Wesley 
and his coadjutors, and carried forward by the 
Methodist itinerant preachers, was spreading 
over England. Pawson seeretly wished to hear 
one of the despised Methodists preach. He ac-! 
cordingly went one evening to their place of 
mecting, but when he came to the door he was 
ashamed to go in, and returned home. 

Two Methodist sermons lent to his father at | 
last fell into his hands, and convinced him of 
the necessity of experimental religion. He now 
made a journey to Otley to hear a Methodist 
preach, and from that time his course in life was 
determined. The serious, devout behavior of 
these people, he says, struck him with a kind of 
religious awe; the singing greatly delighted him, 
and the sermon was “much blest to his soul.” 

His father, and mother, and all of his relatives 
were much offended, and were very bitter against 
him when he declared himself to be a Methodist. 
An uncle who had promised to be his friend re- 
solved to leave him nothing in his will, and kept 
his resolution. Sometimes his father threatened 
to turn him out of doors and utterly disown him. 
Hlis mother wept much on his account, and his 
brother and sister supposed him to be totally 
ruined. 

Pawson resolved to disarm the family of their 
prejudices by his kind and considerate conduct, 
the faithful performance of his daily duties, and 
his devout behavior. Ilis younger brother, 
James, a lad in his teens, was soon convinced of 
the value and necessity of religion, and began to 
read the Bible with him and join with him in 
prayer. Ilis sisters, also, were soon led to fol- 
low his example. 

His father was bitterly grieved to find his chil- 
dren turning Methodists, and looked upon John 
as the cause of it all. 

“T find,” said the old man to him one day, 
“that thou art entirely ruined. I have used 
every means I can think of, but to no purpose. 
T rejoiced at thy birth, and T once thought thee 
as hopeful a lad as any in town; but now I have 
no more comfort in thee as long as T live. Thy 
mother and I have grown old, and thou makest 
our lives miserable. Thou intendest to make 
our house a preaching-house as soon as my head 
is laid; but it shall never be thine. No, I will 
give it to the parish poor before the Methodists 
shall have anything to do with it.” 

Young Pawson was sorely tried by these re- 
marks, but answered with prudence,— 

“But, father, what worse am Lin any respect 
since I have attended the preachings of the Meth- 
odists? Am I disobedient to you or my mother 
in any other thing? Dol ever neglect any part 
of my business?” 

He began to hold little prayer meetings in his 
room with his brother and his sisters. Here, 
night after night, they used to read, sing and 
pray together, and speak of their religious joys 
and diseouragements. 

One evening the little band thought they heard 
a step on the stairs leading to the chamber. The 
next night the sound was repeated, and on the 
following night. At last, whenever they knelt 
in prayer, they could hear in the stillness a quiet 
step ascending the stairs. 

It drew nearer after a while, until it seemed to 
come up to the door. 

One night the latch gently lifted, and the door 
opened. The little group were startled, but were 
filled with joy as John pronounced the word 
**Mother!”’ 

She came in, agitated and weeping, and knelt 
down beside them. When the meeting was 
about to close, she, too, had a word to say: 

“My dear children, Iam glad to see you try- 
ing to serve God. I, too, wish to become a 
Christian, and when you pray, never leave your 
mother’s name out of your prayers.” 

She joined with them from that time in their 
little meetings, and soon became a devout and 
prayerful Christian. “I have reason to bless 
God for many things,’’ she used to say, after the 
happy change, “but for more than anything else 








that He gave me pious children.” 
All but the fath r wore 


| vice of God. One Sabbath evening, during their 


customary devotions in John’s chamber, another 
step was heard at the foot of the stairs; aa un- 
certain, undecided step, as of once listening. 

“It is father’s,” said John. “All things are 
possible to God. Let us all pray carnestly to- 
night that we, too, may hear that step coming 
up the stairs.” 

The family joined with John in prayer. It was 
an earnest petition, and was often interrupted 
by a whispered “Amen.” As he prayed, the step 
was heard coming up the stairs, one by one, then 
lingering. At last an uncertain hand was heard 
at the latch. Then the door opened, and the old 
man came faltering into the chamber. 

He knelt down beside his wife, and, taking her 
hand in his, wept like achild. John’s prayers 
were answered. The next Sabbath his father 
went with the family to hear the Methodist 
preacher. Ile was convinced of his need of re- 
ligion. One morning his sons, going to the barn, 
heard him praying and giving thanks to God, 
and they knew that his heart had turned to 
Christ. 

“This,”’ said John Pawson, “was a day of glad 
tidings to me. I was now at liberty to cast in 
my lot with the people of the Lord. My father 
invited the preachers to his house, and prevent- 
ed me from turning it into a preaching-house by 
doing it himself.” 

His father died at a good old age, full of faith 
aad hope. Jolin Pawson became a minister, and 
was one of the most successful and respected of 
the primitive Methodist preachers, H. B. 


- 
SUBMISSION. 


Since thy Father's arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be; 
When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
is He. 
Know His love in full completeness, 
Feel the measure of thy weakness ; 
If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 
Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
n His hand 
Leave whatever things thou canst not 
Inderstand. 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 
Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou canst stand— 
Child-like, proudly pushing back 
The proffered hand— 
Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear; 
In His love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 
Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 
Though the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken, 
Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears. 
Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth, 
Night or day, 
Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 
Crown of sorrows gladly take, 
Grateful wear it for His sake, 
Sweetly bending to His will, 
Saying still,— 
To His own the Saviour giveth 
Daily strength; 
To each troubled soul that boweth, 
Peace at length. 
Weakest lambs have largest share 
Of the tender Shepherd's care— 
sk Him not, then “When?” or “How?” 
Only bow! 
Thoughts that Cluster. 


a) 
THE “BLACK DEATH.” 


Happily, most of those terrible diseases of an- 
cient times, such as the Bible leprosy, the “‘black 
tongue,” “red plague” and “black death,” are 
no longer known among men. The last is thus 
recorded : 


The first appearance in Europe of this unpar- 
alleled discase was at Constantinople, in 1347, 
whither it was brought from the northern coasts 
of the Black Sea. In January, 1348, it appeared 
in Germany and England, but it did not break 
out in that country until August, and it then 
advanced so slowly that a period of three months 
elapsed before it reached London. ‘The north of 
Europe was attacked in 1349, but the pestilence 
did not reach Russia till 1351. 

It was highly contagious, and, as Hecker says, 
“the pestilential breath of the sick who spat 
blood caused a terrible contagion far and near, 
for even the vicinity of those who had fallen ill 
of plague was certain death, so that parents 
abandoned their infected children, and all the 
ties of kindred were dissolved.” 

The symptoms of this frightful disease were 
principally inflammatory boils and swellings of 
the glands, ‘‘such as break out in other febrile 
diseases,”’ and patches all over the skin, whence 
it was called the black death. The disease was 
also accompanied by spitting or vomiting of 
blood, and those who were thus afflicted some- 
times died immediately, but never lived more 
than two days. Toward the end of the _— 
many lives were saved by opening the bajls. 

The mortality caused by this pestilence and 
its effects have now to be adverted to. The pop- 
ulation of Eneland and Wales at the beginning 


|of the 14th century may probabiy have been 
now united in the ser- | 


about three or four miliions, and of these there 


| is but little doubt that more than one-half died 
| of the pestilence. Parliament was from time to 
| tine prorogued, and proclamations issued, bear- 
| ing witness to its direful and increasing preva- 
jlence. On the 1st of January, 1349, Parliament 
| Was prorogued on account of the plague having 
|} broken out in Westminster; on the 10th of 
March its meeting was again postponed, be- 
cause of the great increase of the plague; on the 
1st of December it was found necessary to go 
out of the country to escape the pestilence. 
“Whereas no small part of our people of Eng- 
land is dead of the pestilence,’ was the pream- 
ble of the proclamation. On the 18th of June, 
1350, an important regulation relative to wages 
was made, ‘because a great part of our people 
is dead of the plague.” 





THE MAGICIAN’S JOKE. 


A covetous merchant in Havana, who had 
vexed Signor Blitz by many meannesses, was 
humorously punished by the magician. The 
time was chosen at a large and brilliant party. 
The Signor tells the story: 


The guests were constantly grouping around 
me, in the hope and expectation that I would 
amuse them with some experiments. Most cager 
among them was the individual I have alluded 
to. Without hesitation I consented, and com- 
menced operations by causing the disappear- 
ance of handkerchiefs, rings and gloves, and 
the producing of an inexhaustible supply of bou- 
quets, which were presented to the ladies. The 
eyes of all looked electrified, especially those of 
the merchant, who, after endeavoring to ac- 
count for what he himself and others had seen, 
remarked it was a happy faculty, the obtaining 
the growth of flowers without owning a foot of 
land. Why did I not supply fruit in like man- 
ner? 

“Are you fond of it?” asked. 

“Yes, | live upon it,” he answered. 

“That will account for the quantities in your 
pocket.” 

“In mine?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“You have made a mistake.” 

“O, no; l’ll take them out, if you will allow 


c. 

“With all my heart, sir.” 

He turned his body partially round while my 
hand entered his pocket, and withdrew some 
bananas and oranges, one after another, not 
only to his consternation, but to the great mer- 
riment and glee of his acquaintances. 

“Well, you assisted yourself liberally to- 
night,” I said. 

“No, sir! I never carry things away,” he in- 
dignantiy answered. 

“But facts speak for themselves,” I retorted; 
“and here is a quantity more of things!” taking 
from under his necktie two or three ham sand- 
wiches. 

He appeared confused and ashamed at what 
had taken place, and, lilting his hands, protest- 
ed he was not guilty of stealing, and by what 
magic means they came about him his philoso- 
phy could not fathom. This, however, did not 
subdue the taunts and laughter he was subject- 
ed to, or prevent my realizing full satisfaction. 


——_+o+——____ 
BABES IN THE WOODS. 


The old story of “The Babes in the Woods” 
came near repeating itself in the town of Hills- 
dale, N. Y., a few weeks ago. The Hudson Reg- 
ister tells the incident: 


A few days since three children of Jolin Fo- 
ley, residing on the mountain east of that place, 
aged respectively four, six and eight, became 
lost in the mountain woods. The first was a 
little girl, the other two were boys. They went 
out to play near the house, and strayed away 
after huckleberries into the woods. The mother 
missed them, and blew her dinner-horn all 
around for a mile near the house, but could get 
no answer. That night it rained very hard. 
The next day word was sent to the village of 
Green River by the frantic mother, and all the 
people turned out and went in search of the 
children. Every man was fitted out with bread, 
meat and stimulants, in case they should find 
them. All was a vast. wilderness for miles 
around; so the men went in different directions, 

Fears were entertained that the children might 
be attacked by wild beasts, as a Mr. Charles 
Jones, while hunting on this mountain, had dis- 
covered three wildeats, which escaped before he 
could get near enough to shoot them. The 
mother stood in the door, wringing and twist- 
ing her hands, encouraging the hunters to be 
vigilant, for she said they were barefooted and 
bareheaded, and would soon starve; they were 
never away from home before, and the nearest 
house was three or four miles distant, and even 
to this they had never been. 

About three o’clock a little son of Mr. Inger- 
soll, while hunting in the woods for lost cattle, 
discovered the three little creatures, huddled to- 
gether under a tree and covered with leaves. 
They put up their hands and began to cry when 
they Recoretea the boy Ingersoll. He led them 
along to the open field, and so on to the house, 
and the joy of the mother may well be imagined. 
She ran to mect them, screaming and crying, 
and catching first one in her arms and hugging 
that for a moment, then letting it down and 
taking another one, she pressed that to her 
heart, and’so on for nearly an hor ‘before she 
became calmed. By this time all the hunters 
had returned from the search, and they, too, 
had to kiss and hold the children, and unbidden 
tears came to the eyes of great, stalwart men 
who had never known tears since their child- 
hood. 





| One of the men took the little girl in his lap, | 


}and asked her if she slept any. 


She replied, 
laughing,— 


“Yes; I put on Johnny’s cap, and put my feet 
on Pat, and the rain came right down on me.” 

When found they were all wet to the skin, 
and would most likely have died in the course 
of another day if they had not been found. They 
say they heard their mother’s dinner horn that 
night, but dare not Jeave the tree they were un- 
der for fear of getting further away. 


———_—_+or 
GEN. WASHINGTON IN A FIGHT, 
In Irving’s “Life of Washington” the follow- 


ing entertaining incident of Revolutionary times 
is related: 


A large party of Virginia riflemen, who had 
recently arrived in camp, were strolling about 
Cambridge and viewing the collegiate buildings, 
then turned into barracks. Their half Indian 
equipments, and fringed and ruffied hunting 
garbs, provoked the merriment of some troops 
from Marblchead, chiefly fishermen and sailors, 
who thought nothing equal to the round jacket 
and trousers. A bantering ensned between them. 

There was snow upon the ground, and snow- 
Halls began to fly when jokes were wanting. 
The parties waxed warm with the contest. They 
closed and came to blows. Both parties were re- 
inforeed, and in a little while at least a thousand 
were at fisticuffs, and there was a tumult in the 
camp worthy of the days of Homer. 

“At this juncture,” writes our informant, 
“Washington made his appearance, whether by 
accident or design I never knew. I saw none of 
his aids with him; his black servant was just 
behind him, mounted. He threw the bridle of 
his own horse into his servant’s hands, sprang 
from his seat, rushed into the thickest of the 
melee, scized two tall, brawny riflemen by the 
throat, talking to and shaking them.” 

As they were from his own provinee, he may 
have felt peenliatly responsible for their good 
conduct; they were engaged, too, in one of those 
sectional brawls which were his especial abhor- 
rence; his reprimand must, therefore, have been 
a vehement one. 

He was commanding in his serenest moments, 
but irresistible in his bursts of indignation. On 
the present occasion we are told his appearance 
and strong-handed rebuke put an instant end to 
the tumult. The combatants dispersed in. all 
directions, and in less than. three minutes none 
remained on the ground but the two he had col- 
lared, 

re Sener Cree cee 
A GREAT ASTRONOMER’S BOY- 
HOOD. 

Theman who first made it known that the earth 
moves round the sun and not the sun round the 
earth was born in Italy, three hundred years ago: 


He was a poor boy. With his knife he made 
ships and men out of wood, and he would melt 
lead and run it into moulds that he had made. 
IIe had such skill that he could mend the toys 
which the boys would break, and they would 
bring them to him, that he might make them 
whole ang sound. When they would whip their 
tops, he would stand by and think what it was 
that made the tops move. 

He wished to come at the truth of all things 
he saw. But the dear friends in his home onthe 
hanks of the Arno were poor, and though they 
had hopes for the boy whom all tongues praised, 
they knew it would cost too much to send him 
to a good school away from home. So he was 
kept at home for a time and taught there. 

His parents at first thought that it would be a 
good thing if their son would Jearn to buy and 
sell, so that his gains would raise them up once 
more. But as the boy still loved his books they 
said, ‘Let him go on with them; we wilt try to 
send him to a great school as soon as we can.” 

His father raised some funds and sent him to 
Pisa, where a great school for young men was 
kept. It was hoped the boy would learn to be a 
doctor, and know the use of drugs, and the way 
to hind up wounds, and to cure the sick. 

But the boy did not like to be tied down to 
books that told of drugs, and the way to make 
sick folks well. It seemed to him like going 
round and round in a ring, as a mill horse does. 
He saw, too, that the men who taught his class 
did not know much. They were as wise as any 
in that-day, but he could see that they were blind 
guides at the best. 

One day he was in the grand church in Pisa, 
where he saw the great lamp swing, as it hung 
from the roof by a cord From this he found 
out how things swing to and fro, and he gave to 
the world the law of the pendulum, by which 
clock work is made to go right. 

When Galileo was forty-five years old he was 
in Venice, and he heard there that a man ina 
Dutch town had made a tube with a piece of 
glass in each end which, when raised to the eye, 
made things ook larger. He went to work at 
once, and made a tube of lead, and put at each 
end a piece of glass, such as you have'seen in a 
pair of spectacles. With this tube the things at 
which he looked seemed to be many times as 
large as before. : 

By means-of this tube, which we call a tele- 
scope, the face of the moon was seen to be made 
up of hills, and vales, and plains, like our own 
earth. Jupiter was seen to have four little 
moons. Venus looked Jike a moon with horns, 
and from this fact she was known to be round 
like a ball. 

Galileo Galileo—for that was his name in full 
—was one of the greatest men that have ever 
lived.— Young Folks’ News. 
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WHAT IS “CATGUT?” 








A correspondent inquires concerning the ori- 
gin, material properties and uses of “catgut.” 
The name has been the subject of much myste- 
ry, since for many years the only article used 
under this name consisted of the intestines of 
sheep, ent and twisted. As the Italian sheep are 
Jeanest of tho.e aecessible to market, and as 
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the membranes of Iean animals are known to be 
tougher than those of animals in high condi- 
tion, the best catgut has come from Naples and 
that vicinity. 

There is no historical record. concerning the 
use of the intestines of cats for strings of this 
sort, but from the fact that the mame from ear- 
liest times has been uniformly. applied to the ar- 
ticle, it would appear*altogether probable that 
the strings did first come, arwere supposed to 
have come from that squrec. 

The chief use of catgut for many years was 
for the strings of harp$*and guitars; it was 
manufactured from the viscera of sheep. The 
membranes of smaller animals are sometimes 
used for the covering of whips and such like 
purposes, but sheep still farnish the strings for 
musical instruments. The art of preparing them 
is given at length in many scientific works, The 
task would seem at first to be very disgusting, 
and visitors at the establishment where the work 
is going on are quickly overcome or driven away 
by the foul odor, but men and women, boys and 
girls, are regularly employed, suffer no lack of 
good health, and so blunt their sensibilities to 
the disagreeable effluvia that they come at last 
to disregard it altogether. 

The process of preparation is quite curious. 
The membranes are ordinarily exposed to the 
power of burning sulphur, and then slit and 
twisted into cords of different sizes as wanted. 
Musical strings, whip cords, hatters’ cords, 
strings of clocks, etc., are the chief uses on the 
list. They are then dyed, stretched upon frames, 
and dried in a very high temperature. It is just 
possible that at the outset these membranes 
were simply cleansed, stretched, dried and used 
in their whole or perfect condition; but they are 
now slit and twisted so that the round cord is a 
manufactured. product.—Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter. 
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STRENGTH OF THE ANT. 


Distinguished men like Robert Bruce are not 
the only ones who may learn of spiders and ants 
to “try again.” “Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” 
was spoken no more -to the idle than to the fic- 
kle and the faint. A writer in the Rural Caroli- 
nian says: 





A few evenings since we were much interested 
in watching the labors of a colony of auts that 
had taken quarters in a hole just at the surface 
of the ground, in the wall of a neighbor’s house. 
Our attention was first attracted by seeing a 
dead specimen of a white butterfly, killed a few 
hours before, moving slowly yet steadily off 
over the brick walk, without any apparent cause, 
but closer observation revealed the cause to be a 
little brownish or black ant, scarcely quarter of 
an inch in length, which had grasped the tail of 
the insect with its powerful jaws, and proceed- 
ing backwards was progressing homeward in 
fine style. 

At length coming toa slightly wider and deep- 
er depression between the bricks, the buttertly 
fell in, and was stopped in its course. Then 
such working, and twisting, and maneuvring 
to getit out again! Whata lesson im patience 
and industry! Two or three times the work 
was suspended and resumed again, another ant 
meanwhile coming to the rescue; but finally, 
unaided, ant number one, by main strength of 
legs and jaws, pulled the insect out of the pit, 
and proceeded on its way rejoicing at its suc- 
cess. 

Another ant was given a piece of cracker half 
as large as a nickel cent, and after walking 
around it and over it once or twice, touching it 
with its long feelers, or. antenne, the jaws were 
fustened into a projecting corner, the legs began 
to move like the paddles of a steamboat, and 
soon the immense mass moved off, and was 
speedily housed. 

Meanwhile our little friend with the butterfly 
had got into trouble again, and just at home, 
too. The butterfly had fallen into another crev- 
ice so deep that. only the tips of its wings pro- 
jected above. ‘Then nearly a quarter of'an hour 
was taken Up in vain endeavors to Jift the bulky 
thing out of the hole again, but without.success, 
though halfa dozen other ants had come out to 
render assistance, so we moved tlre insect around 
the corner. of the brick, and in a very short space 
of time it Was. carried along the deep crevice 


and finally disappeared from our sight in the| 


wall. 

Two other butterflies, and several pieces of 
cracker of various sizes were given them, and in 
an hour or two they were all drawn or carried 
into the hole out of sight, and then they seemed 
to rest from their labors. 
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New Publications. 


Lessons FoR CHILDREN ABOUT THEMSELVES.— 
Part I. The Body. By A. E. Newton. Boston: 
Newton & Co. 


A new, simple and very attractive method of 
teaching Physiology and Hygiene to the young, 
making the study, as it should be, an elementary in- 
stead of one of the higher branches of education. 
Were we in the teacher’s desk again, this is just the 
book we would wish to use with classes under four- 
teen years of age. 


First Lessons 1v NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
BreGinners. By Joseph O. Martindale, M. D. 
Philadelphia : Bérege 3 Brother. 

Another text book for teaching the simple truths 
of natural science to the young. It requires only the 
ordinary intelligence possessed by boys and girls in 
their early school days to understand the principles 
of natural philosophy, since they may be so clearly 
illustrated, and we would call the attention of teach- 
ers to this book as an-effort to properly rearrange 
the courses of school study. 
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MUD PIES. 


Tell me, little housewives, 
Playing in the sun, 
How many minutes 
Till the cooking’s done? 


Johnny builds the oven, 
Jenny rolls the crust, 
—_ buys the flour, 
All of golden dust. 


Pat it here, and pat it there; 
What a dainty size! 

Bake it on a shingle,— 
Nice mud pies! 


Don’t you hear the bluebird 
High up in the air? 

Good morning, little ones, 
Are you busy there? 


Pretty Mister Squirrel 
Bounces down the rail, 

Takes a seat and watches, 
Curls his bushy tail. 


Twirl it so and mark it so, 
(Looking wondrous wise) 

All the plums are pebbles,— 
Rich mud pies! 


Arms that never weary, 
Toiling dimples deep, 

Shut the oven door, now, 
And soon we'll take a peep. 


Wish we had a shower,— 
Think we need it so,— 

That would make the roadside 
Such a heap of dough! 


Turn them in and turn them out, 
How the morning flies! 

Ring the bell for er,— 
Hot mud pies! 
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For the Companion. 








Harry and Dot had company. ‘Their next 
door neighbors, Archie, Willie and Ella Brown- 
ing, had come to sce them, and could stay a 
whole hour. 

But now the trouble was, they didn’t know 
what to play. Mamma was busy in the kitchen, 
and sister Maud was away, so they couldn’t ask 
their advice. 

They had played “button” and “puss in the 
corner,’ and had sat down to rest and think 
what to play next, when a bright thought struck 
Harry. Said he,— 

“T tell you what let’s do. Let’s have a Peace 
Jubilee. We'll go into, the parlor, as Dot can 
play on the piano” —— 

“TI tant p’ay on the panner,”’ interrupted Dot. 

“O, just thump on it, Dottie, so to make a 
noise. And, Archie, you may have my drum, 
and Willie can take my jewsharp, and I’li—— 
O, [know what I'll do. Ill get our dinner-horn 
and blow it.” 

“And I[— what'll I blow?” asked Ella, anx- 
iously. ‘‘Can’t I have a tin pan?” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “that’s just the thing. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, you keep quiet 
while I get our things,” 

So Harry went to the back door and took 
down the dinner-horn, which was hanging there; 
then he went to the kitchen, and finding his 
mother gone, he seized the dishpan from the ta- 
ble, and the stove handle from the stove, and 
ran and put them in the hall. Next, he got his 
drum and jewsharp. ‘Then, putting every thing 
else into the dishpan, he called at the sitting- 
room door for his performers, and led the way 
to the parlor. 

Harry then lifted Dot upon the piano stool, 
and arranged the rest in a line, behind her. 

Archie, with the drum, stood at one end; next 
Ella, with the stove handle in her hand, and 
the dishpan upon a chair before her; then Wil- 
lie, with the jJewsharp; while, at the other end, 
stood Harry, with the dinner-horn. 





“rattle-te-bang’ 


| with intense eagerness, first the thin, blue smoke 
| curling up, then a tiny tongue vf flame, which 


| strong enough to fire the larger pieces of bark 
| and the smallest sticks of wood. 


ing them quict until he got them arranged. 
Then he said, “Ready—aim—fire!” and “thump” 
went the piano; “rub-a-dub-dub” said the drum; 
” went the dishpan; ‘“‘wiz-z-z” 
went the jewsharp; and the dinner-horn gave a 
long, loud “toot,” that made them all jump. 

It was a grand success. To be sure, they had 
no cannon and anvils; but mamma seemed to. 
think there was noise enough without; for she 
came running in, as frightened as need be. 

When she saw what was the matter, she 
laughed and stopped up her ears. As soon as 
there was quiet 8 moment, she said that though 
the music was very fine, she should like it bet- | 
ter without the piano, and she advised them to 
mect next time out under the butternut tree. 

They decided to follow her advice and meet 
the next day in the garden, and then the con- 
cert was at an end. HELEN 

———_ +e 
HOW THE FIRE WAS BUILT. 

“Could you fix up mother’s fire a little, 
Frank?” asked mother, one day, as she was 
busy at the sewing machine; “I am afraid it is 
going out.” 

Frank looked into the stove, and reported the 
fire as “almost out.” There was no paper nor 
kindlings in the box. “What had he better do?” 

I suppose his mother knew that it would be 
the cheapest in the end to attend to the matter 
herself, and she thought, too, she might teach 
her little boy a useful and interesting lesson. 
So she said,— 

“T will show you, Frank, how we used to kin- 
die a fire when I was a little girl, We had no 
matches then, so we had to be very careful, and 
bury up a stick in the heart of a bed of coals, 
covering it well with ashes. That usually ‘kept’ 
all night. Sometimes, however, it got almost 
out, and sometimes, indeed, it did go quite out. 
Then there was nothing to do but go to a neigh- 
bor’s, and ‘borrow a little fire’ in a shovel.” 

“Did you pay it back again?” 

“Yes, if any one wished for it. That was a 
polite way of asking for it. We never thought 
much what it meant. But now, Frankie, please 
bring me some sticks of wood, as there are no 
kindlings in, you say. We will rake together 
all these tiny coals. There are not many, it is 
true. Now let us peel off some of this dry bark 
from the wood and pick it into shreds. Now lay 
it lightly on the coals. Now lay some longer 
bits on this. Lay it very lightly, please. Now, 
as we have no bellows, you may blow it very 
softly with your breath.” 

Frank did as he was directed, and watched 





caught at the shreds of bark, and at last grew 


Frank was delighted with their success, and 
told over the story of that fire-making to papa 
as soon as he came home. 

“Just such little sparks of fire have set whole 
cities in a blaze,” said papa. ‘Just as an angry 
word or two sometimes sets a whole neighbor- 
hood ina ferment. There is a wonderful power 
in the ‘littles,’ my boy, for good or evil.” 

“I think little matches are a wonderful con- 
venience in our homes, papa. I should not like 
to go back to the old days mother told me of, 
when she had to ‘borrow fire’ if it happened to 
vo out in her fireplace.” 

“T suppose there is hardly an invention that 
has added more to the comfort and convenience 
of society than the lucifer match, but its inven- 
tor has never reccived any especial houor or 
fame. I presume not one in a thousand knows 
his name.” 

“Do you belong to the thousand class, papa?” 
asked Frank, with a smile. 

“Tam sorry to say I do, my son.” 
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BIRD LOVE, 


A very affecting case of the attachment of 
birds was sent to us last year by a valucd cor- 
respondent. A poor thrush was found dead in 
his grounds, shot, as it was flying with food to 
its young, by a thoughtless young man who 
ought to have known better. The poor bird’s 
mate wis near, and instantly flew to the ground 
and commenced turging the dead body of its lit- 
tle companion over and over, as if urging it to 
fly. At length the poor litde thing stood asa 
mute mourner by the side of the dead bride, and 
for hours never moved from the spot. 


———+oo—_—_—_ 
DOES GOD HEAR? 


Arthur, in the angry haste of the moment, 
swore. No sooner had he time to think than he 
felt bad about it,—very. It was the first time; 
and the first time sinning pricks the conscience 
awfully. 

“Never mind,” said his cousin; “never mind; 
I wouldn’t trouble myself about it. Perhaps 
God didn’t hear.” 

What does the Bible say about that? Does 








Harry, wish some trouble, suceceded in keep- 








Go.! hear? 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in harem, but not in Turk, 
My second is in labor, but not in work, 
My third is in deer, but not in fawn, 

My fourth is in lace, but not in lawn. 

My ji/th is in kitchen, but not in house, 
My sizth is in rat, but not in mouse, 

My seventh is in wind, but not in breeze. 
My eighth is in chill, but not in freeze. 
My ninth is in think, but not in dream. 
My tenth is in butter, but not in cream. 
My eleventh is in try, but not in can, 
My whole isa powerful agent known to man. 


KE. B.C. 
2. 


REBUS. 





WORD SQUARE, 
. A foreign city. 
To live. 
. Akind of gun. 
A vagrant. 
. Prophets, 


oe conor 


4. 
A CAGE OF INVISIBLE BIRDS. 


. Don’t you think Hannah awkward? 
Most rich food is unwholesome. 
Can arye pudding be made light? 
We shall go to Andover Seminary. 
Jonas wandered miles that stormy night. 
. Give me that sweet pea, Henry. 
. Nelly can handle a hoe and rake quite well. 
. Mrs. Moore would not allow Rena to go. 
. Why, Rob! I never saw you so thin and pale. 
. Frederic rowed hastily to the spot. 
SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


POAT: SU CO BS pt 
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CEOGRAPHICAL, 


6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


FOUNDATION WOKDS. 
My initials _—_ a medicine 
Of very well known fame; 
If you also find the jina/s, 
*Twill give its owner's name. 


My Jirst is made of copper and wood, 
My second is a supply; 

My third has never earned his food. 
On my fourth we oft rely. 


My fifth protects your house at night 
From all the prowling foes. 

Now a portion of land and a Southern State, 
And my next a number shows. 


Then take the whole ofa Bible name, 
And add arebus to the same. | 
These few lines my whole comprise, 


As you will see if you are wise. A. R. Be 





Conundrums. 

Why are hens always worth keeping? 
for every grain they give a peck. 

If a little boy tumbled into a pond, what would he 
instantly become? Wet. 

If Tom’s father be Jeremiah’s son, what relation 
is‘Tom to Jeremiah? His grandson. 

What question must you always answer No to? 
What does N O spell? 

Who are the most discontented of all tradesmen? 
Blacksmiths; for their bellows and blows are always 
going, and they are striking for wages all the year 
round. 

Why is a blunt knife partially ground like a young 
pickpocket? Because it is a little sharper. 


Because 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Subscribe for the Youth’s Companion. 

2. Living-stone. 

8. Face, Begged, Cabbage, Dead, Feed. 


4. Ash, Cypress, Beach, Elm, Willow, Oak, Hem- 
Maple, Hickory, Cedar, Chestnut, Peach, Larch, 

ne. 

6. Aul, Bronchi, Remphan, Atlantic, Lloopuc, Ans 
vil, Mutiin. 
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THE POTATO. 


No vegetable is used so widely or so commonly as 
the potato. But it has been a long time in winning 
its way to favor, and has been steadily improving in 
quality by culture; 

This article, of such general use as food, was origi- 
nally found somewhere in South America, and the 
poorest, knottiest, most watery potato we ever saw 
find its way into the dinner kettle, was probably bet- 
ter than the original seed potato that was taken to 
Europe among other curiosities of vegetation in the 
New World. 

The first mention we find of the potato is in the 
writings of a German botanist named Clusius, in 
1588. Two had been sent him from Flanders, and he 
made a plate of the ‘‘rare plant’ for his book. It 
was over a hundred and fifty years after this that it 
began to be planted for food in Switzerland. 

Everywhere it met with the greatest opposition, 
just as all the benefactions of the world, either moral 
or physical, always have. Philanthropists strove to 
explain its advantages to the common people, but 
they were hooted at if not stoned. Fields planted 
with them had to be carefully watched at night, or 
all the plants would be destroyed. This antipathy 
is very singular when we remember what a narrow 
range of food the poorer people had at that time. 

The people of Ireland fought very hard against its 
introduction among them, whereas it is now so much 
their mainstay that their country has given it its 
name. It is stated thata gentleman in France hit on 
a novel plan for introducing them into his section of 
country. He planted a fine field, and put posters all 
about, prohibiting people from stealing them under 
heavy penalties; yet every chance was given to steal 
them, and when it came harvest time the field had 
been pretty thoroughly harvested. The result was 
that the next year there were a great many little 
garden patches of potatoes about. The people had 
found out what they were. 

And yet, when we are told how they were first 


walked the deacon’s big Newfoundland dog, which 
marched up tie aisle with great dignity, and, wag- 
ging his tail, lay down at the parson’s feet amid the 
scarcely-suppressed laughter of the men, and the au- 
dible titters of the women of the congregation. The 
clergyman, scarcely able to speak with merriment at 
the ludicrous spectacle, gasped out, “Well, I did not 
think it was you!’ and “‘the ice was broken.””—Nor- 
wich Bulletin. 
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WHY SHE PLANTED ROSES, 


A blacksmith had in his possession, but under 
mortgage, a house and piece of land. Like many 
others, he was, at one time, fond of the social glass, 
but was happily induced by a friend to join the tem- 
perance society. About three months after, he ob- 
served his wife, one morning, busily employed plant- 
ing rose-bushes and fruit-trees. 

“Mary,” said he, 1 have owned this cot for five 
years, and yet I have never known you before care 
to improve and ornament it in this manner.” 

“Indeed, ’ replied the smiling wife, “I had no 
heart to do it until you gave up the drink. 1 had 
often thought of it before, but 1 was persuaded that, 
should I do it, some strangers would pluck the roses 
and eat the fruit. Now, with God’s blessing, this 
cot will be ours, and we and our children may ex- 
pect to enjoy the produce. JVe shall pluck the roses 
and eat the fruit.”— £2. 


a 
DIED FORK HIS MISTRESS, 


The following comes from Nashville, Tenn.: A 
Mrs. Woodruff was in her yard, when she saw com- 
ing towards her a canine showing every symptom of 
hydrophobia. She made a rush for the ‘house, but 
the mad dog rapidly closed upon her. In her ‘dire 
extremity, the = lady loudly called the 
name of the watch dog, a great favorite with its 
mistress. The animal heard the call, and flew to the 
rescue. Just as the mad brute was in the act of seiz- 
ing Mrs, Woodruff, the noble watch dog sprang upon 
the intruder. A terrible conflict followed. With 
the assistance of a colored man the rabid canine was 
— killed. A few days passed, and the watch 
dog, naving been bit in several places, gave evidence 

1ydrophobia, and it was found necessary to shoot 
him. The poor animal saved the life of his mistress, 
but in doing so he laid down his own life. 
eee res 
A NEW TITLE. 

A certain widow O’Keefe, who flourished in the 
city of Cork, and who did a little banking business 
on her own account, cashing bills for gentlemen in 
distress, made her appearance at Bath in the height 
of the season. 

“She must be a lady of quality,” said one gentle- 
man. 

“A marchioness,” said another. 

“A duchess,” said a third. 

“By the bt You’re all wrong,” said an Irish 
officer. know the lady well—she’s not even a 
countess.” 

“What then?’ was the simultaneous question. 
“Well, gentlemen, the fact is, she is a discountess.” 
ae See 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The twentieth annual report of the Boston Public 
Library is just out. Fourteen thousand books were 
added last year, bringing the entire collection up to 
195,000 volumes—making this the second library in 
size, in the United States. There are three branch 
libraries—in Bo-ton Highlands, South Boston and 
East Boston; and itis a pleasant fact, that only one 
book in every 9,400 is not finally returned to the 
library. Out of the 75,000 delivered at the East Bos- 
ton branch, not one was lost. 


~~ = 
THE NAME FOR IT. 

A Fon du Lac maiden who saw an outrageous 
wnnier for the first time, followed the lady “for a 
luck or two, thought the obtrusive appendage a 
rood thing to do, went into a shop, and asked for 
valf adozen yards of “hump” cloth. The new name 
puzzled the clerks, but the proprietor thought it ap- 
propriate. 

acca ensaiiate ici 


Two or the young bears in Central Park, New 
York, have lost all their hair—a striking commen- 
tary upon the efficacy of bear’s grease as a hair pre- 
server. 


Tue dandelion opens at five or six in the morning, 
and shuts at nine in the evening. The dandy lions 
of some fashionable resorts don’t get their eyes open 
at that time, by any means. 


A, wy: was a meeting of a farmers’ clubin Wilton, 

. H.; two hundred and thirty-one farmers dined at 

one hotel, and not a single glass of liquor was called 
for, and only five cigars were sold. 


A PRISONER arraigned before a recorder in New 
Orleans was told, “1 really don’t know whether I had 
better fine you $1 or $10; What's your idea about it?”’ 

“Your honor, all I have to plead is that you will 
not set down aughé in malice.” 





prepared for food, it is to be wondered at that they 
ever did become popular. One writer speaks of the 
potate as ‘‘a vegetable much like the Jerusaleffi arti- | 
choke, but not so good or wholesome,” and that they | 
were to be roasted and sliced, and eaten with a sauce | 
of wine and sugar. And we can imagine what an | 
unenviable article of food it was in those primitive | 
days, when we reflect what it was fifty years ago, and 
contrast that with now. Many improvements have 
been made in it. 

What would we have said, in our boyish days, to 
have hada dish of watery Merinoes, or ‘Long Toms,” 
as they were vulgarly called, replaced by a savory, 
mealy dish of the Early Rose of to-day? The use of 
the potato in Europe is now quite general. It is cul- 
tivated in almost every clime except the far northern. 
It thrives in the dreary region of Sweden, and has 
been a wonderful blessing to those European coun- 
tries which, before its general use, were often swept 
by dreadful famines. 

a 
“COME IN, MY FRIEND.” 

An cloquent clergyman of this city who frequently 
holds service in a chapel in an adjoining town, no- 
ticed one evening a timid individual in the entry, 
who remained there all the evening and listened to | 
the sermon with his ear at the door, which he kept 
slightly ajar. The next time the clergyman officiated 
= the chapel he saw the door open slightly, and, 

cuppeinn his bashful listener was again in the lobby, 

led from the desk, “Come fn, my friend, don’t =| 
stand out there!” The door slowly opened, and in 








Mrs. NEELLY, of Coventryville, Schuylkill county, 
a day or two ago, while sweeping the house, found 
a box of powder r, and, thinking it was useless, threw 
it into the fire. lt was blasting powder—and it 
blasted. 


A _roor Woman ina pit village, not very far from 
the banks of the Wear, was lately about to have her 
child vaceinated. To assure her that “the matter” 
was coming from a healthy child, the surgeon men- 
tioned its name. ‘Na, na, canny man, that bairn 
belangs tiv a thievish tribe. Aw divvent want my 
bairn to be myde a thief.” 


GARDNER GILson, of Nashua, found a hen in his 
well which had been missing tivedays. When it was 
got out its legs and comb were both perfectly white; 
but in about three hours they came to their natural 
color, and the hen took up the business of scratching 
as if nothing unusual had happened to it. 


Tue velocity of electric waves through the Atlan- 
tic Cable has been ascertained to be from 7,000 to 8,- 
900 miles per second. Telegraph wires upon poles in 
the air conduct the electric waves with a velocity 
more than double the rapidity, the transmission in- 
creasing with the height. Wires slightly elevated 
transmit signals with a velocity of 12,000" miles per 
second, and those of a considerable height give a ve- 
locity of 16,000 to 20,000. 


Four Japanese students board in a family and go 
| to Williston Seminary. They wanted aroom apiece, 
| but the landlord said that unless one of them should 
be sick, they must sleep two ina bed. This brought 
forth the following note: 

Dear Mr. HiLL,—Mr. Seye has a sick, & he can- 


| not Is ry down together Mr. Ouseke in the same bed, 


therefore he want a other bed. May he get it? 
Ono, 


Have You Seen Ir?—Have you seen the most won- 
derful Sewing Machine of the age? The great Wilson 
Underfeed, the machine which received Fourteen Pre- 
miums at the late State Fair at Mansfield, notwithstand- 
ing the many sewing machines competing against it. This 
elegant sewing machine is on exhibition at the N. O. Fair, 
and attracts universal admiration for its superior finish 
and style, beautiful work, easy and quiet manner in which 
it stitches, braids, etc. Unfortunately there are no pre- 
miums offered this year in the N. O. Fair, consequently 
the Wilson cannot show its superiority over all other ma- 
chines in carrying off all the premiums, as it has dome be- 
Sore. No machine ever exhibited has met with such suc- 
cess in receiving premiums as the Wilson. It is the best 
Sewing Machine in the world, and the Sweeping Victo- 
ries it has gained, the large sales that are daily made, and 
the increasing demand for it, are: the best proofs that it 
has no equal. The gnifi of this com- 
pany, corner of Superior and Bond Streets, will be bril- 
liantly illuminated every evening this week, to give every 
one an opportunity to examine the Wilson, and see the 
Palace of Sewing Machines. — Cleveland Daily Herald, 
September 13th. 

Sales-room in this city at No. 622 Washington Street. 











HOMEWARD. 


Thousands for weeks who've been away, 
Midst pleasant country scenes tostray, 

Now that the Summer time is o'er, 

Have “homeward” turned their feet once more; 
The weather now becomes more cool, 

The boys and girls return to schoo! 

Where sweet employment the y find 

In studics to improve the mi 

The Boys will soon need warmer “Clothes,” 
Which they can i at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washin, gton Street. 41—It 


425 ONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 

$- D faite Wh 3. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 40 13t 
A MONTH. Agents wanted. Best cheap Sew- 

$275 ing Machine. € 8.M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 














R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof ye for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old at, 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston xsi— 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


Ce ORBETT'S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons ofthe year. Sold by all druggists 25—eow35t 


ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, asure cure 
tor Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, ‘and like dis- 

















eases. . Sold by all druggists, 25—eow35t _ 
HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, is Washington 

St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bott ttle. 2—-f 





;) K. PHOENIX, Pipemtngen Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 2lst year; 12 Green-Hlouses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Iledge Plants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
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y EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 

WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 

Awarded first premium at the Amerions Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 

Tfect 

ole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 


han 

without it. Every 

stitch is — 

with the most 
mechan 


eyes, and wit 
rfect and irregu- 
© worked button 
holes. They give 
univers! ——_— 
tion. Ladies who 
“bas use them say that 
they are wen their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. Lo- 
cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-holo Worker and rample Button-hole Cutter packed 
in a neat case, with full aivostions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 omnis, Orders by m I receive 
= mpt attention. EBSTER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., _ Why Ansonia, Conn. pease 
state in what paper you saw this. 4l— 


A GREAT OFFER! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


Will dispose of ONE HunprED PraNnos, MELODEonS, and 
Oncans, of = Pete ny makers, including Waters’s at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICKS FOR CASH, or will take from $4 
to — a Hg until paid. New, 7 octave e PIANOS, mod- 
improvements, for $275,cash. Now ready,a a CON- 

Cc ‘ERTO PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautiful atyle and 
rfect tone ever made. Sheet smal Music —_ 








usic 








JOHN B. CALD 


LOCK BOX 660, Poe DENCE, R.L, 
DE ean Ix 
_fimettonn and Fore Postage Stamps. 


Price List sent yp phen o ic. 13t 


THE MAGIC MOUSE.—The droll- 

est thing out. A curious optical delusion. 

Will cause more real fun to both old and 

young, at evening parties or family gath- 

erings, than anything else that can be in- 

nee gree In neat box, with illuminated 

and complete directions. Price 30 

cents. Scientifie ~ Ta for Winter Even- 
ings.—A serics of instructive and amusing experiments, 
easily performed, and without the slightest danger; ac- 
by an illustrated book ofinstructions. Price 








M ONE Abe RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 

ples an: full pagticulars FREE, S, M. SPENCER, Brattle- 

boro’, Vt. 5—ly 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work fer us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

= & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
—iVv 





Fez GAMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE 
Works, Scientific Noveltics, and Home Amusements, 
see Catalogue of HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann 
Street, New York. Sent I Free to any address. 4i—tf 
COMPLETE PRINTING OFFICE for $5. 
Including I’ ress, iy » Ink, etc. Just the thing for 
Boys and Business Men. Send 3-cent stamp for cata- 
logue and specimen printing. STAR PRESS CO., Meri- 
den, Conn. 41—It 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Ww se, male and female to sell Pictures 

everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 

stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 














you U CAN sell my little Landscape Chromas, at one- 
half pront, and colored Straws, for frames,” in your 
own village. Try! samples by mail, terms, etc., 10c. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Cam- 
paign Banners with staffs $1.50 per hundred.” 

{UN FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. THE 

CAMPAIGN WHISTLE. Fire as often as you 
please, making a report loud as a common pistol. Senda 
3-cent stamp and asample Grant and Wilson, or Grecley 
and Brown one will be sent you, Address R. M. MAN- 
SUR, Box 951, Augusta, Me. 41—it 








$100 CAN SOON be easily made by our old or 

young friends, boys or girls, near home during 

your leisure hours, For part iculars e riclose ten a an 

receive a hay 4 of the Puzzler, a book of Re- 
ceipts, Prize Puzzles, etc., and a Copy A the oY Musical 

Monitor,” an interesting lbvpage Paper, 

Enigmas, etc,, anda new and 

Sheet Music. 

ta, Me. 


containing Prize 
autiful 40-cent a of 
Address R. M. MANSUR, Box 951, a 





P,0, BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Breech-loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Gum, 
| $8 to $150 Single game, $3 to $20. Kiflex, $8 to $75. 





volvers, $6 to $25. Send Stamp for Price List. 
Revolvers, etc. - bought or traded for. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted with 
signal ability and success fur thi ty -two (32) years past un- 
der the same management, and attended by seventeen 
thousand (17,000) students, continues from its long expe- 
rience and extensive mercantile connections to possess 
= at adv or the confidence of the Meeps & = 


t. Army ‘Gues, 
Beow 26t 











50 cents. Where is It?—An extraordinary feat in 
legerdemain, which seetaben the greatest amusement. 
With simple directions, ensuring the successful perform- 
ance. This amusing trick can be performed on any table, 
and in any room. The effect of the illusion is indescriba- 
ble. Price 50 cents. Either of the above can be had of 
dealers in Novelties, Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on _re- 
ceipt of price by HAPPY HOURS C6., 22 Ann St. ; ao" 
York. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payinent of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CAsn, or, on 
Casi installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly 323 Washington St., Cor. West, 7» Boston, Mass. Mass, 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CIIILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 61st Street, New York. Will commence 


its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872, For full infor- 
mation send for catalogue. 
Address as above, at 75 East 61st Street. 32—17t 











VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the St h, and all di that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETLNE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 








has thereby peculiar facilities for providin: 
ployment for its graduates (male and female), many ve 
whom are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while th hok in this and 
other cities. 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND Crrcv- 
LA, containing full information, with styles of Hanp- 
WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works on 


PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c. 


sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning Sessions, 9 to 2, every day hout 





It invig and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, ky 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no thy hes 
ever ei en such perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE. 
It purifi anes cleanses all of the ee. —~ poss- 
eases & CO! ling power over iat AV EGE Lote 

The remarkable cures effected GETIN EI have in- 

we know 





the year. Evenings, 7 to9, from Ist October to Ist April. 
GEORGE N, COMER, A. M., Presiden’ nt, 323 Washing- 
ton Street, corner of W cat Street, Boston. si—6t 


+ For American Ilomes smngeatne 600 pa, 
SEN D en nies reading @ year) a i The T he’ Tro 
a beautiful oil chromo 1108, oy 12%. 
nted, sized An varnished,) to CH 
D |i, TAYLOR & CO.. $1 Water st, Boston. 
Chromos mailed instantly. Mention this pape 


“Tt holds its own with many a family, against more cost- 
ly magazines.—N. ¥. Tribur 








od 








me. 
Agents deliver chromos as they take names. Rest 
conunission offered, 3-40 





= many ph icians and wok a whom 
use it in their own a. 

“= fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed “pefore the —_ 

Prepared by I. R. § So 

oston, "Mass. 
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ROWN'S a EETHING CORDIA 


HILDREN. 
PLEASANT. REL ABLE AND SAFF. 
ONL TZ CENTS. 


Price $1 25. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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